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War Against Bugs: New Weapons 
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Ask your Frigidaire Dealer to show you how to 
save yourself time and work with this great new freezer 


from the makers of America's No. 1 Refrigerator 


New counter-balanced lid lifts 
easily—and a light in the lid 
goes on automatically. An auto- 
matic alarm warns you, should 
the temperature rise above 
the safety mark. 





Special freezing shelf quick- 
freezes foods before you store 
them in other parts of the 
freezer. Cooling coils around 
all four walls assure constant 
cold through freezer. 


Listen to Frigid- 
aire’s New Lum 
and Abner Show, 
Sunday nights, on 
your Columbia 
Stlalion. 


Two Roomy Storage Baskets—to 
hold meats, fruits and small 
packages—slide from side to 
side, permitting easier selection 
of foods from the bulk storage 
area below. 


The famous Meter-Miser is the 
quiet, precision-built refrigerat- 
ing mechanism that’s proved 
itself by performance in mil- 
lions upon millions of Frigidaire 
products. 





Know the dozens of ways a home freezer 


can simplify meal-making for you? 





It’s a wonderful short-cut to quicker, easier meals and 
better eating, too—the brand new Frigidaire Home 
Freezer. You can shop and cook in quantity for a 
number of meals at one convenient time—freeze the 
extra portions—then just heat and eat when you like. 


You can squeeze, freeze and store gallons of fruit 
juice—store up short-season foods—keep bread and 
sandwiches fresh. You’ll discover countless other time- 
work-and-money-saving uses for your new freezer. 

Smartly styled by the famous designer, Raymond 
Loewy, this beautiful new 8.4 cubic foot Frigidaire 
Home Freezer is powered by the simplest cold-making 


mechanism of all, the Meter-Miser 


it’s guarded by a 


5-Year Protection Plan. And this freezer holds up to 


920 pounds of frozen foods. 


Your Frigidaire Dealer will show you all the Frigidaire 
Home Freezers, from 8.4 to 26 cubic feet capacity. 
Also, see all the other latest Frigidaire Home Appli- 
ances. Look up dealer’s name in Classified Directory: 
or write Frigidaire Division of General Motors, Dayton 
1, Ohio. In Canada, Leaside 12, Ontario. 


FRIGIDAIRE = 


Home Freezers 





Look at the new styling, new features, new convenience of the new Frigidaire Home Freezer. 


Sound advice from a sheriff 
—about your next tires! 


Gien Jones, Sheriff of Clark County, Ne- 
vada, knows from his experience how 
Super-Cushion can help you enjoy a safer, 
softer ride. He says— 

“Take it from me—no other tire can 
match this Super-Cushion. In my job, I 
often have to drive hard and fast. With 
Super-Cushions, my car hugs the curves 
and gives me an amazingly soft ride. I get 





quicker, safer stops—and longer mileage 
than I’ve had from any other tires.” 

The Super-Cushion gives greater mile- 
age, is bigger and softer . . . runs on 24 
pounds of air . . . but will fit your present 
wheels! You'll get a softer ride, less wear on 
your car, fewer rattles and repair bills, 
greater safety and blowout resistance. See 
your Goodyear dealer today! 


We think you’ll like “‘THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD”— 
every Sunday—ABC Network 





GOODSYEAR 


Super-Cushion T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEA 
THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 











For Summer Safety, 


ENZO 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH ! 


Safe warm-weather driving 
calls for instant, lasting lv- 
brication... Get them both 
with double-action Pennzoil. 
Change for summer now! 





At this sign of better dealers, coast to coast 


Registered Trade Mark 





Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 





Member Penn. Grade Crude Oi! Ass'n . Permit No. 2 






Talking It Over 





Someone was just killed or in- 
jured in an automobile accident. In a 
matter of seconds, another man, 
woman or child will die or be seriously 
hurt, perhaps maimed for life, in a 
trafic accident. And the appalling toll 
will continue, for every minute of 
every day a motor vehicle accident re- 
sults in death or injury to someone. 

The tension between Russia and 
the democracies is called a “cold” war. 
But the-war on our highways is a very 
“hot” one, its casualties mounting with 
sickening regularity. In 1947 1,200,000 
people were killed or injured in auto- 
mobile accidents. In 1948, there were 

2,200 traffic deaths and the injury 
total rose to 1,471,000. The first 
months of 1949 have shown an up- 
surge in highway accidents, with the 
heavy traffic season about to begin. 

Can we do anything to stop this 
frightful—and unnecessary —slaugh- 
ter? Yes, if every one of us will just 
exercise normal caution and obey the 
trafic laws. The trouble is that the 
average driver or pedestrian regards 
the record of highway tragedies with 
only vague interest if none of his loved 
ones is involved. They assume that all 
accidents are caused by only the very 
careless or inexperienced motorist or 
those who habitually disregard the 
traffic laws. But statistics prove that is 
not so. 
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Novice drivers and confirmed 
speeders contribute their share to the 
annual toll, but the greatest part is 
caused by the average driver or pedes- 
trian who takes what he thinks is not 
a dangerous “chance.” 

For the record proves that over 
97% of the accidents last year in- 
volved motorists with at least one 
year’s driving experience. They cer- 
tainly could not be called “novice” 
drivers; they could not put the blame 
on lack of training. Nor could they 
blame it on the weather—four out of 
every five accidents took place in clear 
weather. And they could not hold wet 
or icy roads guilty, for most of the ac- 
cidents occurred on dry roads. 

Many accidents are caused by 
those who drive at reckless rates of 
speed or in other ways knowingly 
break the laws. But many more are 
caused by drivers who are not con- 
scious of defying the rules of the road 
—last year, for instance, 44% of the 
traffic deaths were caused by drivers 
speeding just a little faster than per- 
mitted by law. Other causes were 


















“Hot” War on the Highways 









by Graham Patterson 
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Steel trap. It can happen any minute. 


weaving in and out of traffic, trying to 
beat traffic lights, etc. 

Among pedestrian deaths or in- 
juries, a principal cause was crossing 
in the middle of the block in cities, 
and walking on the wrong side of the 
road in rural areas. 


* *% * 


It all boils down to this: traffic 
accidents don’t happen; they are 
caused. They occur because of the 
avoidable things people do, because 
too often they take unnecessary risks, 
frequently to save a minute or two 
that are quickly wasted elsewhere. 

Drinking continues to play its 
role in our annual record of traffic ac- 
cidents. Drinking drivers were in- 
volved in one fifth of all fatal automo- 
bile accidents, and one fourth of all 
adult pedestrians killed by automo- 
biles had been drinking. 

Mechanical defects, such as un- 
safe brakes, inadequate lights, bad 
tires, etc., were found to be the cause 
of one out of every six fatal accidents. 
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We are heading now into the 
heavy traffic period. With more cars 
on the highways, more people travel- 
ing, there will be more danger and 
more reason for every one of us to be 
careful. Have your car and tires 
checked to make certain they are in 
safe operating condition. Observe 
faithfully all traffic rules. Don’t take 
chances—take care! The life you save 
may be your own. 


Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle St, Chicago, Ilinois, U. S. A. 
Entered as Second Class Matter May 31, 1946, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill, under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
tion price $2.50 per year in the U.S. and possessions; Canada and Foreign, $3.50 per year. Single copy 15¢. Vol. 56, No. 10. 
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Community Colleges: Your “Col- 
leges For All” (Education, Apr. 6) was 
splendid. As a trustee of one of the 
junior colleges in Mississippi, I want to 
express my appreciation. 

W. H. ANDeERsoN, 
Southern Sentinel, Ripley Miss. 


Picking the Winners: Methinks 
you need a Sherlock! Personally, I think 
you are all wet in your 1949 pennant 
picks (Sports, Apr. 20), so I am filing 
yours and sending you mine. Come next 
October, we can see which is the better 
“phearless phorecaster.” Here they are. 
American League: Cleveland, Boston, 
Philadelphia, New York, Detroit, Wash- 
ington, St. Louis, Chicago. National 
League: Brooklyn, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, New York, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati. 

ZEKE Cook, New York. 


e e Billy Southworth (Boston 
Braves) says: “The Dodgers, Cardinals, 
Giants and Pirates will be particularly 
formidable.” Eddie Dyer (St. Louis 
Cardinals) says: “Brooklyn, Boston and 
Pittsburgh will be the toughest to beat.” 
Charlie Grimm (Chicago Cubs) says: 
“.,. . the Pirates likely to horn in just 
like they did last year.” But PATHFINDER 
says: “. . . with Pittsburgh and Cincin- 
nati seventh and eighth.” PATHFINDER 
needs facts. 

Bos Straka, Pitsburgh, Pa. 


October will tell.—Eb. 


Elkhart’s Own: In “Magic Molds” 
(Health, Apr. 6) you have a picture of 
Mildred Rebstock and an interesting re- 
cital of her accomplishments. 

Miss Rebstock is home on vacation 
and the local paper quotes her as saying 
that her Elkhart High School chemistry 
teacher interested her in chemistry. We 
of Elkhart are proud of our home town 
girl who has more than made good. 


G. Hatitett NEALE, Elkhart, Ind. 


After Elkhart, Mildred Rebstock was 
graduated from North Central College at 
Naperville, Ill., then won her Ph.D. in 


chemistry at the University of Illinois. 
—Eb. 


Akron’s Temple: Congratulations 
on “Baptist Palace” (Religion, Apr. 20), 
an outstanding example of what may be 
accomplished when Christians of “like 
precious faith” with the right leadership 
and a vision are in accord on “things 
spiritual.” The influence of congrega- 
tions of this kind can be felt around the 
world in a tremendous way through their 
progressive missionary program. 


L. J. Sure_ps, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
MAY 18, 1949 





America’s Finest Water Heater 





Great New HOTPOINT with 





Amazing New Water Heater Is Unexcelled 
For Safety, Economy And Reliability! 


_— amazing new Hotpoint Automatic Electric 
Water Heater is a triumph of modern engineer- 
ing. Featuring the Magic Circle Heat of pressurized 
Calrod® Units, it combines unexcelled economy, de- 
pendability and safety, plus extra-long life. 

@ See this sensational new water heater. Seven 
models range in capacity from 30 to 82 gallons. Two 
table-top models are matched units of Hotpoint’s 
Electric Kitchen. Hotpoint Inc. (A General Electric 
Affiliate), 5600 W. Taylor St., Chicago 44, Illinois. 
CallW estern Union Operator 25 for the name of your nearest Hotpoint dealer. 


New! 


"=" Hotpoint Gives 
You 10-Year 
Protection 














Unless you happen to be an expert, 
the two rail sections shown above may 
look about like twins. But actually — 
as a result of continuous research in 
rail design and metallurgy —the mod- 
ern rail shown at the left has 80 per 
cent more strength and supporting 
power than its “twin” of 25 years ago, 
and is less than one-fourth as likely 
to break. 

That’s typical of the kind of im- 
provement which has been made in 
every part of the railroad—from loco- 
motives to crossties, from signals to 
yards, from car seats to air-condition- 
ing—as a result of research and 
investment. 

Altogether, the improvements made 
in American railroads in the years 
since the first World War represent 
an expenditure of more than 15 billion 
dollars—of which more than 2% billion 
dollars have been spent just since the 
end of the second World War. 

This is not government money lav- 
ished on railroads. It is railroad money 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 
Every Monday evening over the ABC Network. bY 


—some of it borrowed, some of it taken 
out of earnings and plowed back into 
plant and equipment. In the past 
quarter of a century in fact, for every 
dollar paid out in dividends to the 
owners of the roads more than two 
dollars have been spent on improve- 
ments—for better service to you. 

There is every reason to expect that 
railroad research will be as fruitful of 
benefit in the future as it has been in 
the past. But to provide the funds 
necessary to put these results to work 
so as to produce even better and more 
economical service in the future, it is 
necessary that railroads have a chance 
to earn a sound return on their invest- 
ment today. 











Lesson: “Ghouls’ Gold” (Religion, 
Mar. 23), decrying the heathen exhibi- 
tionism of American funerals, was pre- 
sented to my Bible class as an Easter 
challenge to our professed Christian be- 
lief in immortality. 

LutHer A. Park, Everett, Ohio. 


When I 


Hairlines: 


Musicians’ 








Wide World 
Kurtz, who has a widow’s peak. 


looked at Gregor Piatigorsky’s picture 
(Music, Apr. 6), I was reminded of an 
article in The Etude about the typical 
hairline of many outstanding cellists. It 
seems that the U-shape predominates. | 
wonder what instrumental skill, if any, 
is bestowed by the widow’s peak? 
Rose Axtpricu, Greenwood, S. C. 


Edmund Kurtz, also an outstanding 
cellist, has one. So does singer Jo Staf- 
ford, but hers is made in the beauty par- 
lor, to add glamor.—Eb. 


Summerhill’s Methods: We were 
shocked indeed at “School Without Hate” 
(Education, Apr. 20). Such articles are 
harmful for our youngsters. I was glad 
I read it first and tore out the page. 

Mrs. Rona.p I. BrREIMAYER, 
Belding, Mich. 


e @ For the sake of argument, I’m 
going to quote: “Criminals . .. are the 
products of neglect, the victims of in- 
difference, the results of an age which 
has tossed morality in the junk yard. . . 
If we are to get down to fundamentals in 
approaching the problem of crime, it is 
necessary to begin to build the spiritual 
structure of the child at the cradle. . . 
There are many homes where . . . childish 
independence is encouraged and refrac- 
tory conduct is condoned, where breaches 
of discipline and anti-social whims are 
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overlooked and where God and religion 
are considered too old-fashioned in an 
age dedicated to materialism.”. . . This 
was written by J. Edgar Hoover, director 
of the FBI. 

This gentleman, A. Neill, is un- 
doubtedly a most excellent (if unconven- 
tional) headmaster for a private school. 
But . . . he would make a poor FBI 
director. 

Sanps MaccaM.ey, Warwick, N.Y. 


ee “School Without Hate” was 
backed up by hate. Neill’s hate of his 
father is the cause of the wrong he is 
doing to mankind. The law of the Apostle 
Paul has been proven too many times to 
think a rotten form of teaching such as 
Neill’s will produce good citizens. 


Rev. M. J. Farco, Fortuna, Cal. 


Oleo & Butter Again: I was inter- 
ested in your discussion of the oleo-butter 
situation (Nation, Apr. 20). Facts are 


facts, you say, and then you quote a | 


lobbyist. 

Why don’t you picture the other 
side? We have 2.5 million farms depend- 
ing on dairying. These 2.5 million farms 
are buyers of everything from baby shoes 
to tractors. The price in one Idaho market 
dropped from $1.01 last year to 72¢ for 
milk on butterfat content. Do you won- 
der why factories are closing down? 

Carro.y D. Busu, Grapeview, Wash. 


Erosion Evidence: In connection 
with recent stories in Americana on this 
topic, you might like to know that last 
week, on a day’s trip of 225 miles through 
New England, I counted 67 fields with 


bare soil that showed evidence of wind | 


and water erosion. 

How long will it take us to learn 
that the soil is our most valuable heri- 
tage? 

Haypn S. Pearson, Waban, Mass. 


Union for Freedom: I was glad-to 
see Felix Morley come out for “A More 
Perfect Union” (The World and Us, Apr. 
6). He is joining great men who realize 
that free democracies must combine 
forces or perish. .. . 

The United States has demonstrated 
her material strength by overwhelmingly 
helping to win the last war. Now we must 
be a spiritual force to help make liberty, 
freedom and justice bloom throughout 
the world. Uniting the free democracies 
will be the shining light that other coun- 
tries need to light the way. 

C. C. Wirson, Danville, Il. 


Health Plan: I .am against so- 
cialized medicine because we already 
have too much Government interference. 
A large percentage of the people of the 
U.S. are now looking to the Government 
for help, instead of making some effort to 
do things for themselves. 


O. R. Kieprer, Hollywood, Fla. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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FOR COOL, MILD 
SMOKING COMFORT, ! LOAD 
MY PIPE WITH PRINCE ALBERT. 
WITH THE NEW HUMIDOR TOP 
EACH PIPEFUL OF RA. 

HAS A FRESH, RICH 
TASTE 


yy yet 
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“There’s no other tobacco like crimp cut Prince Albert for mild, 


rich-tasting pipe joy,” says Floyd Mercer. Yes! Prince Albert’s choice 
tobacco is specially treated to insure against tongue bite. 
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PA.’s NEW 
HUMIDOR TOP IS GREAT / 
CRIMP CUT PRINCE ALBERT 
STAYS FRESH AND TASTY 
— ROLLS UP FAST AND 
EASY INTO MILD 
CIGARETTES ! 





“For easy shaping of firm, neat cigarettes, I roll ’em with crimp cut 
Prince Albert,” says J. L. Richerson. “P.A. has a rich taste and smokes 
cool and mild. I know why P.A. is called the National Joy Smoke!” 


MORE MEN SMOKE 


THAN ANY OTHER TOBACCO 
“THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE — 


TUNE IN “Grand Ole Opry”, Saturday Nights on NBC 
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THE NEW 


ARVIN FM-AM 


PERFORMANCE TESTED! 
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To hear it—is to want it! 


Enjoy static-free FM tone fidelity at its 
finest! Have fun bringing in distant AM 
stations with amazing sharpness and full, 
rich, clear tone! This great new Arvin 
FM-AM has a wealth of features you’d 
expect to find only in an expensive console 
radio—14 tuned circuits, bass compensa- 


95 * tion, heavy-duty Alnico V super-speaker. 
g See ‘it! Hear it! Compare it! Choice of 
MODEL 360TFM Walnut or Willow Green finishes. 





MORE FOR YOUR MONEY! KID-PROOF! SHATTER-PROOF! 
MODEL 152T Quality and perform- MODEL 242T Genuine AC/DC su- 
95% ance Lust All the $] 495* perhet; non-breakable 
$ ? 2 most-wanted features cabinet smartly styled 
Walnut —gets distant stations Red, Green, in choice of 4 colors. 
In Ivory, Model sharply with fine tone ey Fine for bedrooms, 
153T — $24.95* quality. Gunmetal - hotels, hospitals, 


*Prices slightly higher in Zone 2. 
.2 PERFORMANCE TESTED—OVER 2,000,000 SATISFIED USERS! 


Radio & Television Division 
NOBLITT-SPARKS INDUSTRIES, INC., COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Also makers of famous Arvin Electric Appliances 
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Quotes 
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Willkie. He would end bureaucracy. 


During all these years, Republi- 
cans have clamored with justice against 
the unceasing rise of bureaucracy. Now is 
their chance to do something about it.— 
Philip Willkie, son of Wendell Willkie, 


backing Hoover Commission plan. 


We are just one more crisis from 
the day men can run for our highest 
offices on a ticket for nationalization of 
American industry and agriculture and 
be elected.—Dr. George S. Benson, presi- 
dent, Harding College, Ark. 


Only God in heaven knows what 
I’ve gone through and how I survived this 
nightmare. Some of the 23 men I saw 
“go through” went stir crazy. I never de- 
spaired because I left everything to God. 
. .. | drowned myself in the philosophies 
of Socrates, Aurelius and Emerson.— 
Benjamin Feldman, New York, on eve of 
his third trial for wife-murder. 


If Robeson was speaking for the 
Communists when he said that American 
Negroes would not fight against Russia, 
then let him stay in Paris. There is no 
place in this country for his kind.— 
L. Hodges, Negro war veteran, Albu- 
querque, N.M. 


Perhaps it is a coincidence, but 
if so, a highly suspicious one, that there 
is a similarity of pattern in the child life 
of the three dictators (Hitler, Mussolini, 
Stalin). At the hands of their fathers, 
they all suffered non-loving brutal au- 
thority—Dr. Edward A. Strecker, psy- 
chiatrist. 


On paper, the new 8lst Congress 
is a vast improvement over the 80th 
Congress, but it has yet to demonstrate 
by action that it is any better.—William 
Green, president, American Federation of 


Labor. 


British labor, with the help of the 
PATHFINDER 


government and Mr. Churchill, is going 
to remain the government for a long time. 
You have no idea how hard Mr. Churchill 
is working for labor.—Harold J. Laski, 
Labor Party leader. 


We have less of one world now than 
we had in bygone days. I’m glad I did 
the heavy part of my traveling then, when 
the world was fit to look at and pleasant 
to travel in——Burton Holmes, dean of 
travel lecturers. 


Protestant membership in rela- 
tion to the population has never been so 
great as it is today, but the Sunday school 
—the main instrument of religious educa- 
tion—is not holding up.—Dr. H. Paul 
Douglass, Federal Council of Churches. 


If the U.S. had the same popula- 
tion density as Puerto Rico, we would 
have within our borders 2.3 billion peo- 
ple, approximately the total population 
of the world.—Dr. Clarence Senior, Puer- 
to Rican department of labor. 


There is a good chance we can 
defrost him and bring him back to life.— 
Dr. D. L. Albasio, Angels Camp, Calif., 
on finding 1,200-year-old frog in chunk 
of glacial ice. 


No man in a tuxedo is a fit com- 
panion for a lady in evening dress with 
a low neckline.—Charles Emms, tailor to 


King George VI. 


It’s much easier to be a totali- 
tarian and try to run the whole affair by 
yourself, and a family council takes a 
lot of time, but the result is greater free- 
dom, greater understanding, and greater 
initiative—Mrs. Blair Buck, president, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Censorship of religious opinion has 
begun in American radio.—Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention report. 


Alaska is now our weakest point 
and comparable to the Philippines at the 
beginning of World War II.—Gen. Jona- 
than M. Wainwright. 
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Wainwright. Alaska our weak spot? 
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Want CLEANER* 
faster and cheaper? 


Hot Water? Want it 


Then remember... the heart of a heater is 
the tank. And the heart of a Ruud is its tank 
of solid Monelt. It can never rust... even at 
the hotter water temperatures modern homes 
need...”ever cause stains on clothes and tubs. 


Want HOTTER Hot Water? With Ruud’s 
new temperature control you dial the hotter 
temperature you need...for whiter washes 
and quicker, better cleaning! Dial all the 
way up to 180° for pasteurizing baby’s clothes 
and making dishes really clean and safe! 
Ruud’s solid Monel tank will take it! 


Want CHEAPER Hot Water? You can’t 
beat the combination of Ruud-Gas-Monel. 
Read the facts below. Then see the new 
Ruud-Monel...at your Gas Company, 
Plumber or Dealer. Send for folder now! 


Get HOTTER Hot Water! 


With Ruud, you simply dial the 
water temperature you need...as 
high as 180°. Experts agree... the 
Hotter the Water...the Whiter the 
Wash ...the Quicker the Cleaning 
...the Cleaner the Dishes... the 
Healthier the Home! 


Get FASTER Hot Water! 


Gas heats Fast! And Ruud uses 
Gas...any type, including LP-gas. 
Ruud’s heat-speed design puts hot- 
ter water in your tank faster! 


; Ruud 


140 1§0° 









Just Dial the 
Temperature 
You Want 

Up to 180° 


This is a‘Court of Flame” Water Heater 


*Get CLEANER Hot Water! 


No more dirty, rusty water from a rusty 
tank! Ruud’s Monel tank is absolutely 
rustproof...even at high temperatures. 
It keeps hot water sparkling clear... 
clean enough to drink! 
Extra protection for the 
whole family and their 
washables, 


“The Hotter 

the Water ‘~ 
The Whiter /'/ \ __ ee 
the Wash”/ / 4 


WwW 
Get CHEAPER Hot Water! 
Ruud’s “Thrift-design”, plus the 


Q ~ 44 economy of Gas and the extra life 
of the rustproof, solid Monel 
tank 


, means the lowest possible 
hot water cost. Get a Ruud- 
Monel and save! 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 





“Ten stories in the sky, I’m working to bring oil 
up from two miles down. I’m the man on the 
‘monkey board’——I get the drilling pipe into 
position from the top of the derrick to the bottom 
of the well. And from where I stand it looks like 
you're going to get all the oil you need now—and 
for the future, too. Take it from me—the derricks 
go higher and the wells go deeper every year. 


“Those wells cost plenty, too—in work, in time, 
in new equipment. And not every well comes in. 
But we're seeing you get oil just the same— 

all the oil you want. In my end of the business, 
we're breaking records every day. That’s what 
happens when you have thousands of different 
companies trying to out-do each other in 
producing more oil more efficiently. 


“That’s the kind of competition that makes 
America go—and it goes on in every other branch 
of our business—research, refining, marketing, 
transportation. It pays off in progress—the kind 
of progress that puts new power in everything 
you use—from insect sprays to diesel fuels.” 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
670 Fifth Avenue - New York 19, N. Y. 


Oil Builds for Americas Future 


* \\\ MINN 
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The Cover. The fly on the 
cover, 26 times enlarged by pho- 
tography, was raised last winter in 
a laboratory in New Jersey—one of 
the many across the nation studying 
insect pests and methods of fighting 
them. Starting on page 29, PatTH- 
FINDERS Science Editor Maurice 
English describes latest victories in 
the battle Man vs. Bug. 


x * * 


This Issue. Television has won 
most of its fame and audience by 
showing plays, wrestlers, baseball 
games and other light entertain- 
ment. But in Philadelphia TV is prov- 
ing that it can do more than this: 
100,000 school children each week 
are getting lessons in history, sci- 
ence, geography by TV. For the story 
of Philadelphia’s video-education 
experiment, see page 34. 


x * * 


Next Issue. Hurry! Hurry! 
Hurry! The carnivals are going to 
town and millions are going to the 
carnivals. This season the red wagon 
people claim gaudier shows, livelier 
rhythms, prettier “simp twisters,” 
more brilliantly light “chump heist- 
ers” and trick acts ever more hair- 
raising. For the inside story of the 
carnival business read Behind the 
Midway, in the June 1 issue. 


Editorial Office: Pathfinder Building, 1323 M 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, Df 
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DON’T BE A 


Don’t plaster 
your hair down 
with greasy, 
gooey products which feel as though 
the oil were oozing down over your 
forehead—which feel so dirty on 
hair and scalp. Change to Kreml! 
It grooms hair so perfectly yet never 
feels the least bit greasy or sticky. 
Kreml keeps your hair and scalp 
always feeling so delightfully clean. 
Simply great to lubricate dry hair 
and dry scalp. At ‘the same time, it 
removes dandruff flakes. 

Ask for the new money-saver 
16-0z. size and SAVE UP TO 50%. 


HAVE HANDSOME 
CLEAN-LOOKING 


KREML HAIR! 
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A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
Sold throughout the U.S. and Canada 
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IF YOU WANT A 
CLEAN SCALP— 
HANDSOME 
LOOKING HAIR! 
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Under The Dome 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
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Last Sunday President Truman told intimates he preferred the Taft- 
Hartley Act to any Administration substitute because "labor has enough 
power already." Sen. Robert A. Taft actually kept the debate alive in 
the Senate by introducing minor amendments, because he does not want 
to enter Ohio's Senatorial fight next year with a labor law bearing 
his name still on the books. 


REPORTS THAT NEW YORK'S GOV. THOMAS E. DEWEY WILL RUN FOR A*THIRD TERM ARE 
“FALSE. Dewey will finish out his present term of office and, barring 
any special Federal Government assignment now absolutely unantici- 
pated, will retire to private law practice. 


THE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT ISN'T FINISHED SHOOTING AT THE U.S. MARINE CORPS. 
Defense Secretary Louis A. Johnson has not killed, but only shelved, 
his plans to have the Air Force absorb marine aviation units. 
Chances are good that it will take a special Presidential directive 
to overrule Johnson. 


CONTRARY TO WASHINGTON GOSSIP, ECA ADMINISTRATOR PAUL G. HOFFMAN will not be 
fired by Truman. Although the President is under heavy party pressure 
to replace the Republican auto executive with a Democrat, Senators 
Arthur H. Vandenberg and Tom Connally are solidly lined up behind the 
chief of the Economic Cooperation Administration and they have warned 
the White House that any attempt to tamper with Hoffman will most 
certainly jeopardize the success of the European aid program. 

THE SAME GOSSIP MONGERS ARE ALSO WRONG ON THE FUTURE OF JOHN W. SNYDER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. One of Truman's closest intimates told 
Pathfinder that if John J. McCloy quits the World Bank to become first 
U.S. High Commissioner in Germany, it is most unlikely that Snyder 
will succeed him. Snyder, who possesses only modest private means, 
will quit the Treasury only to enter private business where he has 
several high-paying offers. 





President Truman to abandon his 5 e to name Curtis E. Calder, 

chairman of the board of Electric Bond & Share Corp., as new Secretary 
of the Army, replacing Kenneth C. Royall. Humphrey, backed by Re- 
publican Senators Henry Cabot Lodge and Leverett Saltonstall, is 
plugging Assistant Secretary of State John E. Peurifoy for the job 

and has told Truman that Calder has slim chance of Senate approval. 

ACTUALLY, THE PRESIDENT IS WILLING TO LISTEN TO HUMPHREY if for no other 
reason than that a rejection of Calder would be a slap at Defense 
Secretary Louis A. Johnson. Johnson usurped a Presidential preroga- 
tive by announcing Calder's proposed appointment, and for this and the 
clumsy handling of ex-Navy Secretary John L. Sullivan, Truman was 
forced to reprove the ex—Legionnaire. 

OKLAHOMA CITY'S MRS. PERLE S. MESTA, whose lavish Washington parties have 
earned her the title, "official hostess of the White House," may soon 
go to work for the State Department——as U.S. Ambassador to the 
Netherlands. Mrs. Mesta, according to White House aides, also could 
have had the top diplomatic job in Norway, but decided on The Hague, 
where she will go whenever she is ready to leave Washington society. 

CHAIRMAN TOM MURRAY OF THE HCUSE CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE AND HIS DEMOCRATIC 
COLLEAGUES are manfully trying to hide their red faces. The Tennes— 
sean and other committee members last week wangled $25,000 to 
investigate Government personnel—only to find out, after they got 
the money, that they didn't have any investigative staff. 

DESPITE SECRETARY OF STATE DEAN ACHESON'S "BAD RISK" CHARGES, SPAIN will 
probably receive a large U.S. Government loan. The grant Tant will be 
delayed, however, until sufficient public favor has been built up 


for Spain and its position in respect to Atlantic Pact signatories 
clearly defined. 
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Try these baits when you fish in salt water: 












Ten arms covered with suction discs and 
an arrow-shaped body identify the squib. 
Small pieces of its white, translucent 
flesh will attract many salt-water fish, 
including weakfish, kingfish, porgies, 
fluke, tuna and broadbill swordfish. 


A pair of pincers and a con- 
venient “‘collar’’ for placing 
it on the hook identify the 
HELLGRAMMITE, or Dobson fly 
larva. He’s_ ugly-looking 
but beautiful bass bait. 

















































Trout, bass and bluegills will 
sometimes go fora lively GRASS- 
HOPPER — identified by his long, 
powerful legs that enable him 
to hop like a frog. 






COMMON SHRIMP, a favorite bait, 
are identified by the grayish trans- 
lucent color, slender bodies, and 
the absence of the large claws 
found on crabs and lobsters. 


When you go fishing 


Bass, Lake Trout, Pickerel and 
many other fresh-water fish will 


take a MINNOW—of which there “ " 
are many species. Shown is a THE . 

Common Northern Shiner, identi- 

fied by its steel-blue color deco- 


rated with gilt lines. 
identify your best bait 





An oversized claw that looks like 
a violin distinguishes the FIDDLER 
CRAB, a good bait for strong-jawed 
fish such as Blackfish. Soft-shelled 
Blue and Calico Crabs are favorite 
baits for channel and striped bass. 


p Paes good bass and 
perch bait, the CRAWFISH is 
characterized by a_ body 
resembling that of a minia- 
ture lobster. 


Bass and Pickerel are 
often partial to a little 
FROG. Shown is a Leop- 
ard Frog, identified by 
the brown spots on his 
smooth, green skin. 
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HOOK ON TO MORE POWER 


. . enjoy reeling off effortless miles . . . experience 
the extra thrill of an engine running at its best . . .feel 
top performance that makes driving more fun.. . 
ask for ‘“‘Ethyl’’ gasoline—high quality gasoline im- 
proved with “Ethyl” antiknock fluid, the famous 
ingredient that steps up power and performance. 





“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is made by ETHYL CORPORATION, Chrysler Bldg., N.Y.17, N.Y. = 
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Ford workers. Their strike might help restore CIO’s lost face. (SEE: Drama) 


Drama at Detroit 

Ford strike is a symbol of workers’ 
jitters while Congress mulls 
labor legislation 

“Thousands of men and women are 
being unjustly penalized by this strike. 
You can add to the 62,250 Detroit 
employes and their families some 43,750 
of your own fellow-employes in outlying 
production and assembly plants. You can 
also add our 7,200 dealers and their 
100,000 employes .. .” 

Henry Ford II was angry. Hundreds 
of bare-backed and shirt-sleeved pickets, 
members of Local 600, United Auto 
Workers, paraded in 90° temperatures 
around his sprawling River Rouge plant. 
Their strike meant that, each day, some 
4,500 Ford cars and trucks would go 
unproduced. So would 860 Mercurys, and 
115 Lincolns. Young Ford then agreed to 
resume negotiations with the union at the 
personal request of UAW President Wal- 
ter P. Reuther, but he still found it hard 
to understand why the strike had been 
called. He brushed off as “silly” Local 
600’s explanation: 

The company had run the assembly 
line in Rouge’s building some 5% above 
the normal rate without putting on extra 
workers. This grievance Ford had offered 
to settle through an impartial technical 
arbitrator. 

Burned Bridges. Reuther had op- 
posed the strike. He did not even take 
part in negotiations until just two hours 
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before picketing began at noon last 
Thursday. Even if the walkout ended 


peaceably and suddenly, Reuther knew, 
as Ford did, that bad blood had been 
made and that wage negotiations, due to 
start on Monday were even now jeopard- 
ized. 

Why, then, the strike? To Local 
600’s officials, it was the natural out- 
growth of accumulated “backward mana- 
gerial practices hanging over from the 
pre-union era.” 

But probably the causes were deeper 
and broader. Quite possibly Ford workers 
typified unionists across the nation, 
jumpy over mysterious economic facts 
they cannot understand. Hourly pay rates 
are at record levels. But unemployment 
last month was up 500,000 over April a 
year ago. Banks bulge with savings. But 
sales in many industries are off. 

Jitters. Workers throughout the 
nation were reacting with sudden, nervous 
strikes. In Louisville, 50 welders walked 
off their International Harvester Co. jobs 
because an assistant foreman “stared” at 
them. In Elizabeth, N.J.. 7,000 sewing 
machine workers struck last week, the 
first time in the Singer plant’s 76 year 
history. In South Bend, Ind., striking CIO 
Auto Workers sullenly watched 13 trucks 
remove dies from the Bendix Aviation 
Corp’s auto parts plant, a move which 
might cost them their jobs. 

Meanwhile, other unionists proceed- 
ed with unusual caution. John L. Lewis, 
softening perceptibly, last week cordially 


agreed to negotiate with the Southern 
Coal Producers Association, 
industry-wide bargaining. 

Philip Murray’s CIO Steel Workers, 
usually pace setters in wage demands, 
were shifting now to $35-a-week disability 
pensions, retirement pay, free life insur- 
ance and medical care. 

Last Wednesday, labor’s hopes that 
it could fight its fourth round battles 
under new, liberal ground rules nose- 
dived in Congress. By a 212 to 209 vote, 
the House sent the Wood bill back to 
the Labor Committee. Labor and the 
Administration had been lucky to escape. 
They almost got a carbon copy of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Oversold. Labor leaders had played 
their cards badly. They had spurned 
moderate labor curbs and had _ pressed 
Truman and Congress for all or nothing. 
They got nothing. 

Belatedly and privately they con- 
sented to stiffeners in the mild Lesinski 
bill which would: guarantee employers 
free speech, permit Government seizure 
of strikebound plants, require union finan- 
cial reports and non-Communist pledges 
from management and labor. 

Even this, Speaker Sam Rayburn 
(D.-Tex.) found, would not win enough 
Southern support. On the surface, Tru- 
man backed the amended Lesinski_ bill 
but House leadership suddenly shifted to 
a new measure, sponsored by 27-year-old 
Hugo S. Sims Jr.. good looking South 
Carolina Democrat. However, the Sims 
bill also died. 

Quirk. For the face-saving recom- 
mittal, the Administration leaders could 
thank Rep. Vito Marcantonio (ALP- 


foregoing 


N.Y.), whom neither party ever honors 





Ford Motor Co. 
Ford. He couldn’t understand a strange 
strike. (SEE: Drama at Detroit) 
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with so much as a committee seat. Tues- 
day night, he used his privilege to have it 
“engrossed.” While the copies were being 
printed, Administration leaders corralled 
the needed recommittal votes. 


Battle of the Pact 


Texas’ tree-top-tall Tom Connally 
huffed and puffed and threatened to blow 
the Senate caucus room down. 

To friends he grumped that “no 
damned outsiders” were going to run his 
Foreign Relations Committee. But this 
week, as hearings continued on the North 
Atlantic Pact, “outsiders” like Forrest C. 
Donnell (R.-Mo.) were giving witnesses 
the only really thorough going-over they 
received on the treaty’s principles, pur- 
poses and basic implications. 

Doubts & Doubters. Earnest, hu- 
morless Donnell] and white-haired, indig- 
nant Sen. Arthur V. Watkins (R.-Utah), 
as guests of the committee, asked the 
questions sympathetic committee mem- 
bers wouldn’t ask. To witness after wit- 
ness they popped these posers: 

Would the treaty let the President 
help a pact-signing nation without a dec- 
laration of war by Congress? 

Would it create a situation in which 
Congress automatically had to declare 
war if a pact-signer were attacked ? 

Would the U.S. be expected to send 
troops to Europe? 

Would U.S. arms for Europe weaken 
America’s own defenses? 

Administration spokesmen struggled 
manfully, although sometimes at cross- 
purposes, to answer. Silk-smooth Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson said, “Un- 
equivocally no,” to the automatic war 
obligation. But a little later he said that 
if the U.S. “should be confronted again 
with an all-out armed attack such as has 
twice occurred in this century and caused 
World War, I do not believe that any ac- 
tion other than the use of armed force 
could be effective.” Army Chief of Staff 
Omar N. Bradley made no bones about it. 
“T assure you,” he said, “that our fron- 
tiers of collective defense lie .. . in the 
heart of Europe.” 

Boosters. Other favorable witnesses 
such as former Undersecretary of State 
Robert A. Lovett, Republican foreign pol- 
icy-maker John Foster Dulles, Secretary 
of Defense Louis A. Johnson and U.N. 
delegate Warren R. Austin maintained 
Congress would have complete war-or- 
peace say-so. All denied the pact was a 
“military alliance” in the aggressive 
sense. Johnson and Bradley rejected the 
idea that American troops would have to 
bear the whole front-line burden. 

“Tess Free.” Before he finished, 
Acheson came out with an opinion on the 
itchy issue of military aid to Europe 
which made committee members flinch 
visibly. A vote for the treaty, he said, 
would in his opinion make Senators “less 
free” to vote against a proposed $1.1 bil- 
lion for arms. 

This brought a prompt protesting re- 
joinder from GOP leader Robert A. Taft. 

“He [Acheson] made it perfectly 
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clear that a vote for the pact is an obli- 
gation to vote for arms for Europe,” Taft 
said. Other members interpreted it the 
same way. The issue might well affect not 
only the treaty but the $5.3 billion ECA 
appropriation pending before the House 
and Senate. 

“No End but War.” As spectators 
dwindled to a scant 30 or 40, many of 
them school children, the committee 
turned to opposition witnesses, led by 
Henry A. Wailace. Wallace said the 
pact was a “military alliance aimed at ag- 
gression” which “can have no end but 
war.” 

Donnell and Watkins doggedly con- 
tinued their searching questions until 
Connally’s needling caused Watkins to 
quit in a huff. Then Donnell carried on 
alone. Connally predicted swift Senate ac- 
tion as he and Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg 
(R.-Mich.) passed up a State Department 
invitation to attend the Big Four foreign 
ministers meeting in order to speed the 
treaty debate. 

The effect of Connally’s ill temper 
was noted uneasily by his fellow commit- 
tee members. Said one: “If Tom doesn’t 
stop riding some of these Senators who 
have honest doubts about the treaty, he’s 
going to lose himself a pack of votes.” 


Had Enough? 


A smiling, carefree vacationist 
climbed aboard the liner Queen Mary in 
New York harbor last week, headed for a 
six weeks’ trip through Europe. To ships’ 
news reporters who asked if he would 
ever run for President again, Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey grinned and replied: “Nope.” 


Summer Lightning 


Politics began losing headway last 
week and steamed slowly into a state of 
midsummer doldrums. But there were 
ripples of excitement in its wake. 

Democrats still tried to find new ear- 
catching ways to plug their platform 
promises. Republicans, aided by a record 
May hot spell, managed to work them- 
selves into a lather when Democrat Gov. 
Chester Bowles of Connecticut named 
GOP Sen. Raymond E. Baldwin to the 
state Supreme Court. 

Baldwin’s shift from the Senate floor 
to Connecticut’s senior bench next Dec. 
17 will subtract one GOP vote and add a 
Democratic vote to the Senate, and 
scratch Baldwin as a possible éntry in the 
gubernatorial race next fall. Moreover, it 
will give the Bowles-appointed successor 
to Baldwin (still unnamed last week) a 
year to build himself up for election. 

Otherwise, hardly enough happened 
to make political headlines. Democratic 
national chairman J. Howard McGrath’s 
best attempt, for instance, was a charge 
that the GOP was operating on a “barren 
policy of blind opposition.” 

Fence-Mending. Committee execu- 
tive vice chairman William M. Boyle Jr. 
undertook to repair some of the damage 
done by President Truman’s open threat 
of patronage retaliation against Demo- 
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Atlantic Pact. Acheson praised it .. . 





. . « Clayton added his endorsement . . : 


Pathfinder 
... but Wallace, disgruntled, said it was 
an aggressive alliance. (SEE: Battle) 
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crats who don’t vote “right.” On the 
White House steps Boyle softened the 
Presidential ukase, said the new policy 
was “not a hard and fast rule.” 

But Southern Democrats still seethed, 
stewed and stormed. One of the Senate’s 
most unreconstructed rebels, Mississippi's 
John C. Stennis, sought to bring the issue 
to a head. With McGrath in tow, Stennis 
went to the White House and asked Tru- 
man point-blank to appoint his friend, 
Circuit Judge J. P. Coleman, as U.S. at- 
torney for northern Mississippi. 

McGrath said he would be agreeable. 
Truman said he would think about it. 


Well, That’s Settled 


To GOP strategists planning for fu- 
ture elections, Susanne Silvercruys of Al- 
lentown, Pa., offered a suggestion last 
week, 

It was all in the name, she said. To 
win, the party ought to drop “Republi- 
can” and re-christen itself, “The Party of 
the Constitution.” 

Dr. Silvercruys is one-of the nation’s 
better-known sculptresses. 


H. S. T.: Paid-Up 


“Tron Man” Harry S. Truman was 
65 last Sunday. 

His weight was 178, 11 pounds more 
than when he entered the White House 
in 1945. His pace on his daily, 2-mile 
morning walks still was an infantryman’s, 
120-to-the-minute. His handclasp was 
firm, his smile quick, his temper usually 
unruffled. His physician, Brig. Gen. Wal- 
lace H. Graham, said he was “as close to 
an iron man as anyone I know at his 
age.” 

To open his 66th year, Truman had 
a busy and generally successful week. He 
went to a birthday party given by Atty. 
Gen. Tom C. Clark. He presented the 








$10,000 Collier’s Congressional awards to 
two old friends, House Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn, Michigan’s Sen. Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg. He criticized his sharpest economic 
critic in Congress, Sen. Harry F. Byrd 
(D.-Va.), who promptly challenged Tru- 
man to purge him if he could. He asked 
Congress to approve Government reor- 
ganization. The mauling the President 
took on Taft-Hartley repeal was rough 
but balanced by good news elsewhere. 

Biggest and best news, of course, was 
the lifting of the Berlin blockade and the 
Big Four foreign ministers meeting on 
Germany. Truman refused to rock that 
boat by lending support to any rumors 
of a Truman-Stalin-Attlee confab. If the 
foreign ministers could reach an agree- 
ment, he told his news conference, that 
would be all that was necessary. 

Account Rendered. The week also 
gave the President a chancc to toss U.S. 
farmers a pointed reminder on political 
loyalty. Speaking to visiting members of 
the Agricultural Editors Association, he 
noted that the farmers “apparently re- 
alized which side of their bread was but- 
tered” in last November’s election. 

“I’m sure they will continue to re- 
alize that,” he added hopefully. 

Later, to a group of farm radio pro- 
gram directors, he outlined a “Fair 
Share” program to supplement the “Fair 
Deal”: 

“We are trying to arrange things so 
that there is a balance—a fair balance— 
between the man who raises the things to 
eat, and the fiber with which we are 
clothed, and the man who processes it 
and the man who uses it. . . . That is 
what we are working for. We want every- 
body in the country to have a fair share 
in the prosperity of the United States.” 

If Truman had any really knotty per- 
sonal problem last week it was one within 
his own official family: whom to appoint 
to succeed Navy Secretary John L. Sulli- 








Wide World 


Test. Stennis (l) brought a trial case with McGrath as witness. (SEE: Lightning) 
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Wide World 
Truman. News from Berlin balanced a 


labor bill defeat. (SEE: Paid-up) 


van, Navy Undersecretary W. John Ken- 
ney, and Army Secretary Kenneth C. 
Royall. 

Men Wanted. As it grew clearer 
that Defense Secretary Louis A. Johnson 
was going to be a real over-all boss, serv- 
ice secretaryships were beginning to go 
begging. Truman wanted Curtis E. Cal- 
der, $75,000-a-year chairman of the Elec- 
tric Bond and Share Co., to be $15,000-a- 
year Secretary of the Army, but Calder 
turned it down. North Carolina editor 
Jonathan W. Daniels declined the top 
Navy post. 

Three jobs, happily, gave no trouble: 
Truman renamed District of Columbia 
Commissioner John Russell Young for his 
fourth term, selected scientist Henry D. 
Smyth and lawyer Gordon Dean to fill 
Atomic Energy Commission vacancies. 


Taps 


The citizens of Monrovia, Cal., put 
an end to their 9 p.m. curfew whistle last 
week. It woke too many of them up. 


Duel Over Judy 


The amazing thing, as Judith Cop- 
lon’s trial in Washington entered its 
third week, was that the 27-year-old de- 
fendant still could laugh. 

Despite the severity of charges that 
she had stolen secret Government papers 
with intent to harm the U.S.—plus the 
fact that her father had died only a few 
days earlier—she joshed with reporters, 
smiled at her lawyer’s courtroom antics. 

“Do you think,” Judith asked news- 
men, “that I want to cry in front of my 
mother?” 

Most of the time, however, the for- 
mer Justice Department analyst sat and 
stared apathetically as prosecutor John 
M. Kelley paraded to the stand some 20 
FBI men who purportedly spied on three 
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of her clandestine meetings in New York 
with suspended U.N. engineer Valentin 
A. Gubitchev, a Russian. “Gubitchev was 
a few paces behind,” related G-man T. 
Scott Miller, who said he followed the 
pair to 192nd St. and Broadway on Feb. 
18. “He quickened his step and fell in 
beside her. I saw him put his right hand 
in front of her. I looked back as I passed 
them, but his body obscured their hands 
and I cannot say if anything was passed.” 

Neither, apparently, could anyone 
else. But earlier her former boss, William 
E. Foley, and FBI witnesses told how 
Miss Coplon eagerly sought secret data 
from the department’s files, how agents 
found atomic and other secrets in her 
handbag when they arrested her with 
Gubitchev, Mar. 4. 

Showman at Work. In defense, 
attorney Archibald Palmer gave the half- 
white, half-Negro 12-member jury plenty 
of saucy, east-side bred Archibald Pal- 
mer. Under the strain, his cough-drop 
consumption rose to 10 packs a day, and 
Judge Albert L. Reeves often had to warn 
him about “wasting time.” 

To the 75-year-old jurist, Palmer al- 
ways yielded with good humor. But he 
constantly needled Kelley. “Look at his 
temper,” he mocked after one prosecu- 
tion objection. “See his eyes blazing. 
And I am as quiet as a little lamb.” 

Unrepentantly dragging out a trial 
which was supposed to last only one week, 
the “quiet” Palmer drew vivid verbal pic- 
tures of five armed agents chasing “this 
little girl”; of Judith’s nakedness when 
FBI matrons stripped her after arrest. 
He asked FBI agents if they got their evi- 
dence by tapping wires. And always he 
called the Gubitchev-Coplon relationship 
that of “man and a maid.” 

The married Russian, released last 
fortnight on $100,000 bail, would prob- 
ably never get a chance in Washington 
to say “Yes” or “No” to the romance 
theory. “What do we want with him?” 
Palmer snorted to a reporter. “She’s 
through with that guy.” 


Natural Causes—Plus 


Twenty-nine people have died in the 
last 30 days at the Allen County Home for 
the Aged in Fort Wayne, Ind. Last week 
state authorities decided to investigate. 

Superintendent Enlow Dissler was 
unworried. He didn’t think the death-rate 
unusual. In fact, he thought things were 
“much better now” than they used to be. 

“We lost a few people,” he said, 
“but they all were very old. All died 
natural deaths.” 

Quick explanations were added by 
others. State Health Commissioner Dr. 
Louis E. Burney said facilities were 
“above average,” although 300 people 
were crowded into a home equipped for 
250. William E. Roussey, president of the 
County Board of Commissioners, said he 
thought an “epidemic” might have been 
responsible. Dr. Noah Zehr, a_ private 
physician assigned to the home, thought 
it could have been undernourishment. 

Both Roussey and Zehr agreed, how- 
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ever, that it also might have been politics. 
“The political aspect has meant that peo- 
ple [home staff members] got key jobs 
because of party affiliations and not be- 
cause of their qualifications,” Zehr said. 
Said Roussey: “. . . Politics has been a 
basic cause.” 


25 Years for J. Edgar 


Shortly after 8 o’clock last Tuesday 
morning a sleek black official car, chauf- 
feur driven, pulled up in front of an 
unpretentious home on Washington’s 
northwestern outskirts. 

Out to the limousine strode an erect, 
snappily dressed, and stern faced 54-year- 
old, whose only concession to advancing 
years was a slight touch of grey around 
the temples. 

For J. Edgar Hoover, head man of 
the G-men, was off to another day’s work. 
If he remembered it was his 25th anni- 
versary in the job, he gave it no notice 
as he entered his green-carpeted office 
and plunged into a 12-hour routine. 

Murderers’ Row. A summary 
memo of overnight developments in active 
cases from 52 field agents topped the 
stack of papers on his desk. As he 
thumbed through the documents, he kept 
it to himself if his thoughts ran back to 
1924 when Attorney General Harlan F. 
Stone picked a promising young 29-year- 
old to reorganize the demoralized, polli- 
tics-ridden Bureau of Investigation. 

His theories of test tube instead of 
rubber hose paid off in the mad thir- 
ties, smashed organized racketeering and 
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Judith and lawyer. Palmer’s tactics made her smile. (SEE: Duel over Judy) 


crime and ended the careers of goons like 
Machine Gun Kelly, Baby Face Nelson, 
Pretty Boy Floyd, John Dillinger and 
Clyde Barrow with bullets or steel bars. 

The same theories held good, too, 
when gangsterism went international, and 
G-men wrote a perfect wartime record 
against enemy-directed sabotage. 

Now, after a quarter century, Hoover 
and his G-men are concentrating on the 
big job of maintaining the nation’s in- 
ternal security, plus the “routine” of 
keeping bank robbers, interstate motor 
thieves, kidnappers and other violators of 
some 120 Federal laws from practicing 
their trades. 


Dead Drunk 


Boston police found the body of 
James Walsh, 53, in a south end apart- 
ment last week. James Walsh had been 
dead two and a half months. 

“We were both heavy drinkers,” ex- 
plained James Walsh’s wife calmly, “and 
I just ignored it.” 


Take Cover, Comrades ... 


Since Georgia’s quiet Rep. John S. 
Wood (D.) took over the chairmanship 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee from New Jersey’s Rep. J. 
Parnell Thomas last January, the com- 
mittee has been noticeably absent from 
the headlines. 

This week the spotlight began to 
swing back to Congress’ most energetic 
spy-hunters. They had hired themselves a 
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Surplus. WAA got rid of items worth $25.7 billions in 5 years. (SEE: Closing) 


legal counsel and set May 24 as the date 
to take the wraps off an alleged West 
Coast “atomic bomb spy ring” organized 
by Communists in 1940. 

From Paul Crouch, for 17 years a 
C.P. member and now a Miami Daily 
News writer, committee investigators had 
already received preliminary details of 
the spy ring, heard about a mysterious 
“Scientist X” at the Berkeley, Cal., Radi- 
ation Laboratory. The Justice Depart- 
ment promptly subpenaed Crouch, thus 
apparently blocking his testifying further 
to the committee. But atomic scientists 
Giovanni Rossi Lomanitz, David Bohm 
and Joseph Weinberg would be on hand 
May 24. 

Also from Crouch, who rose to be 
one of the top U.S. Communist leaders 
during his years with the party, the com- 
mittee got new data on Miami-centered 
Soviet plots against Latin America, as 
well as new light on Whittaker Cham- 
bers during the time he and Crouch 
worked together on The Daily Worker. 

Revamped. To handle its new in- 
vestigations the committee hired Frank 
S. Tavenner Jr., former Japanese war 
trials prosecutor. Tavenner, unanimous 
choice of the committee, was expected to 
put the staff through fewer dramatics 
than former chief investigator Robert S. 
Stripling. 


Closing Out! 


Graduate students at the University 
of Texas in Austin could thank a distant, 
dying Santa Claus as they trudged to 
classes in their new “Off-Campus Re- 
search Center” this week. 

The Santa Claus was Washington’s 
War Assets Administration, due to go out 
of business June 30, after disposing of 
war surplus valued originally at $25.7 
billion. To the university it had given out- 
right the $1.4 million surplus plant of 
the International Minerals & Chemicals 
Corp. Where blast furnaces once turned 
out raw magnesium bars for war, stu- 
dents now do research in everything from 
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the turbulence of the lower atmosphere 
to ceramics and glass-blowing. 

To counterbalance such Congression- 
ally-authorized generosity to schools and 
local communities, WAA could point to 
such other items as the $5.2 million sale 
of a $2.7 million, 100-mile natural gas 
pipeline in Louisiana. But few of its sales 
could show similar profits. 

Average return to the Government 
on the $25.7 billion worth of property 
sold since the Government began dispos- 
ing of surplus material in March 1944, 
has been 2714¢ on the dollar. Most per- 
sonal property, such as shoes, clothing, 
sports equipment, has been sold in job 
lots to “Army-Navy surplus” dealers. 

Variety. Real estate, war plants, 
airplanes, ships, military buildings have 
been sold to individuals or turned over 
free to schools, cities and charities. 

Despite its big time operations, 
WAA has managed to get by with com- 
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Franco friend. Sen. McCarran wanted 


(SEE: Pal Pat) 


recognition of Spain. 


paratively little scandal. An 80th Con- 
gress investigation brought charges of 
“sloppy” accounting and inventory, but 
no charges of fraud. The only real em- 
barrassment has afflicted the Army and 
Navy. In some cases they’ve turned over 
surplus items to WAA for disposal only 
to find out later that they had to buy re- 
placements at higher prices. The Navy 
released 2,169,348 pairs of $4.40 black 
shoes in December 1946, had to buy 1,- 
483,000 new pairs last year at $5.60. 

Still in WAA’s inventory are some 
200 surplus war plants and a mountain 
of miscellaneous aircraft parts. Up to 
Congress will be the decision on what to 
do with these. Most probable solution, 
say WAA officials, is transfer to the Fed- 
eral Works Agency until the last indus- 
trial tag-ends of World War II are finally 
cleaned up. 


Wad 


A couple of Rumanian officials 
wanted to fly round-trip from Washington 
to Buenos Aires last week. Pan Ameri- 
can airline clerk Margaret Russell told 
them it would cost $1,976.40. 

Onto the counter the Rumanians 
hoisted a suitcase. Half an hour later 
Mrs. Russell had counted out the money 


—1,476 $1 bills and 100 $5 bills. 


Franco’s Pal Pat 


Nevada’s silver-topped, silver-loving 
senior Senator, Pat McCarran, had the 
State Department where he wanted it— 
on the stand before his appropriations 
sub-committee. 

Now was the time, McCarran 
thought, to raise an issue close to many a 
Congressional heart: U.S. non-recognition 
of Spain. For Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, McCarran laid it on the line: 

“I am not in favor of your policy 
in Spain,” he said, “and until it is 
changed I will look into this [$275 mil- 
lion] appropriation bill with a fine tooth 
comb .. . I think it is time we recog- 
nized our friends.” 

U.N.’s Dictum. Moustache a-quiver, 
Acheson bounced back with a protest that 
U.S. policy was governed by a U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution requesting an 
end to diplomatic relations with the 
Franco government. 

Was the U.S. “enslaved” by tbe 
U.N.? McCarran demanded. Acheson re- 
torted the U.S. wasn’t enslaved by U.N., 
but simply wanted to support it. Spain’s 
troubles, he said, were based on her “his- 
torical difficulties with other Western 
European countries.” 

This, McCarran snapped later, was 
“pitiful, to make it very mild—pitiful!” 

The Nevada Senator claimed he 
spoke for a “strong segment” of Con- 
gressional opinion, although he did not 
enlarge on his or the “strong segment’s” 
opinion to say how active the fine tooth 
comb would be if Spain were recognized 
by the U.S. He also spoke for a strong 
segment of military and religious opinion 
when he said Spain should be recognized 
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“not only from a strategic standpoint but 
as a Christian nation.” 

Spanish Frontier. Pentagon plan- 
ners see Spain as a source of valuable 
raw materials and as a bridgehead to Eu- 
rope in case of war with Russia. Many 
U.S. Catholics, aware that the Vatican 
has long supported Franco, are equally 
pro-Franco. Added to Congressional im- 
patience, these pressures might force the 
Administration to change its policy. 

Under equal fire from the Appropri- 
ations Committee was the State depart- 
ment’s attitude toward Nationalist China. 

“If the State Department doesn’t fa- 
vor communism,” McCarran said, “why 
not make at least a gesture of friendship 
and recognition to the Chinese National- 
ist government?” 

State Department funds probably 
wouldn’t be withheld because of policies 
toward Spain and China, but it seemed 
certain that the roughing-up Acheson re- 
ceived before the committee was only a 
preliminary to full-dress Congressional 
debate on both subjects. 


School Aid, Senate Style 


The school kids of 48 states got a pat 
on the head from the U.S. Senate last 
week. Democrats and Republicans joined 
to pass the Federal aid to education bill. 

The measure authorizes $300 million 
a year, apportioned on a sliding scale 
which would give poor states like Missis- 
sippi $29.18 per pupil, rich ones like New 
York $5. To qualify, states would have to 
spend at least $55 per pupil themselves. 
And if they wanted to, they could use the 
funds to provide textbooks and transpor- 
tation for church and private schools. 

From the Senate the bill went to the 
House, which has killed such proposals 
before. The kids (approximately 23 mil- 
lion would benefit) might have to wait 
awhile for cash benefits. 


Frankfurter’s Boy 
Edward Fretwell Prichard Jr., 300- 


pound New Deal boy wonder, who caused 
quite a splash when he landed in Wash- 
ington a decade ago, was up to his size 17 
neck in trouble last week. 

Prichard went home to Paris, Ky., 
in 1945 to practice law and to politick. 
Last week, a Federal grand jury indicted 
him and A. E. Funk Jr., son of the Ken- 
tucky Attorney General, on charges of 
conspiracy to forge ballots last November 
in Bourbon County. 

Funk and Prichard waived formal 
arraignment, stoutly maintained their 
complete innocence and begged for an 
early trial to clear themselves. Judge H. 
Church Ford said the case couldn’t be 
reached before July. 

An FBI and grand jury investigation 
of the Bourbon ballot boxes revealed 254 
forged ballots. Truman carried the county 
by a 1,952-vote majority. 

Prichard first hit Washington in 1939 
as a 23-year-old law clerk to Supreme 
Court Justice Felix Frankfurter, summa 
cum laude from Princeton and magna 
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cum laude from Harvard law school. For 
five years, he soared through the New 
Deal heavens as the legal eagle tor At- 
torney Generals Robert H. Jackson and 
Francis B. Biddle, for Sidney Hillman in 
the OPM and WPB, for Economic Sta- 
bilizers James F. Byrnes and Fred M. 
Vinson. 

Big Wag. Caught in the draft, the 
rotund Prichard complained that Selec- 
tive Service had “scraped the bottom of 
the barrel. Now they’re taking the bar- 
rel.” A month later he was discharged as 
overweight. 

Among other extra-professional ac- 
tivities since returning to Kentucky, 
Prichard collaborated with poet-librarian 
Archibald MacLeish in editing the col- 
lected papers of Felix Frankfurter. 


I'd Walk a Mile 


It was spring last week in Washing- 
ton Park Zoo, in Portland, Ore. Further- 
more, it was Be Kind to Animals Week. 
Taking the slogan to heart, the City Park 
Bureau. decided it was an appropriate 
time to buy—for $1,500—a mate for 
Sheba, the zoo’s companionless female 
camel. 

But to Portland’s city council, it is 
always Be Kind to the Budget Week. 
Their hard-hearted answer: One camel is 
enough. 


Comeback at the Palace 


The gloom that hung over Lindy’s 
Restaurant at 49th and Broadway that 
night in 1933 was as thick as the sour 
cream on the cheese blintzes. 





Brown Brothers 


Weber & Fields. Palace tradition was a challenge to moderns. (SEE: Comeback) 


Vaudeville, the Broadway characters 
sobbed into their coffee, was dead. 

Two blocks south at 47th St., the 
Palace theater was ending a 20-year era 
as the high temple of lowbrow entertain- 
ment. The dream goal of all song-and- 
dance teams, jugglers and comic mono- 
logists was closing its doors to live talent. 

There was some dispute over what 
killed vaudeville. Some said talking 
movies. Others said radio. A few cruel 
critics said it committed suicide. But all 
agreed that with the fall of its last for- 
tress, the Palace, it was dead. 

Eddie Cantor, who had laid ’em in 
the aisles in the flesh, was launching the 
house’s new all-film policy with his The 
Kid From Spain. 

But vaudeville fooled the pessimists. 
It went into disguise, and refused to die. 
Top flight acts like Cantor, bulbous-nosed 
W. C. Fields and Bill (Bojangles) Rob- 
inson moved into lush musical revues, 
and on to Hollywood. Fred Allen trans- 
ferred his gravel-voiced comic art intact 
to radio. And lesser bill-fillers holed up 
in cocktail lounges, night clubs, and the 
few remaining houses in New York and 
around the circuit that bravely main- 
tained a film-plus-vaudeville policy. 

Wake’s End. Last week, the corpse 
that wouldn’t die got up and went home. 
Sol A. Schwartz, vice president of the 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum chain, announced 
restoration of vaudeville at the Palace, 
beginning May 18. 

Ironically, the nation-wide move to 
revive live talent entertainment at popu- 
lar prices, pointed up by the Palace, was 
traced to television. 

TV had made the future look sud- 
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Tycoons, second grade. A lesson in investment in friendship. (SEE: Windfall) 


denly bright for variety talent, suddenly 
bleak for the movies and radio, which 
had “killed” vaudeville. Now a new gen- 
eration could enjoy new artists upholding 
the traditions of Joe Cook, Joe Frisco, 
Van and Schenck, Moran and Mack, Ju- 
lian Eltinge and Sophie Tucker. 

At home in Beverly Hills, Cal., a sen- 
timental Cantor commented: “If vaude- 
ville is to have a comeback, what better 
place than the Palace.” 


He Also Serves... 
Lois Rhea Dorris of Owensboro, Ky., 


has been wondering for 31 years whether 
or not he was in the Army. Last week, he 
asked Sen. Virgil Chapman to find out. 

Dorris’ lawyer, Norris Brooks Vin- 
cent, said his client volunteered on Aug. 
9, 1918. He Was ordered to report for 
duty to the Daviess County board on Aug. 
14, and “from and after that day” he 
would be a U.S. soldier. 

Dorris reported as ordered. Then he 
was told to go home and await further 
orders. They haven’t come yet. 

Vincent suggested his client was en- 
titled not only to a discharge, but per- 
haps to pay, retirement, bonus and other 
privileges. 

The Army, slightly confused, said 
last week it was “still checking.” 


Golden Apple Windfall 


For most of his 80 years, Charles 
Henry was regarded by the good people 
of Winchester, Va., as something of an 
oddity. 

He lived by himself in a ramshackle, 
weather-beaten 10-room house. He always 
wore old clothes. He ate his scanty meals 
by the light of a flickering kerosene 
lamp, and warmed himself at an old oil 
stove. His only formal education had been 
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at Winchester’s three-grade John Kerr 
primary school. To neighbors, Mr. Henry 
had frequently seemed a kindly eccentric 
since his only daughter died in 1919. And 
they wondered how he managed to make 
a living just peddling apples from a push- 
cart and a sidewalk stand. 

But Winchester kids knew the old 
man better than their parents did. Be- 
tween the 80-year-old and all the 8- 
year-olds there grew an enduring friend- 
ship. The kids knew that Mr. Henry could 
find a nickel in his pocket, or a bright red 
apple off his stand. And once a week he 
took a couple of kids to the movies. 

Among his other eccentricities was 
Mr. Henry’s belief that as soon as a man 
wrote his will he would die. 

Last month, the apple blossoms that 
Winchester celebrates each spring in fes- 
tival were approaching the peak of their 
glory when Mr. Henry called in a lawyer 
and witnesses and wrote his will. Two 
days later he died. 

When the will was probated last 
week, Winchester was shaken hard. He 
left a fortune of $100,000—carefully 
hoarded over his years of apple peddling 
—in trust with the Shenandoah Valley 
National Bank. 

Moppets’ Lode. His will asked that 
an officer of the bank go to the Jahn Kerr 
School twice a year—the last school day 
before Christmas and the last school day 
before Easter—and distribute the trust 
income equally among all the kids. 

Those who witnessed and helped him 
write the will told how they tried to talk 
him into something more “practical,” 
such as a badly needed playground for 
the school. 

But the last thing Charles Henry 
wanted, they said, was something “prac- 
tical.” And, as Mrs. Fred Sturm, mother 
of four, said, “Why not? There are 
enough practical things in the world.” 





Everybody (Grr!) Happy? 


“Both landlords and tenants,” said 
Housing Expediter Tighe Woods last 
week, “will be happier under the new 
rent control arrangements.” 

Spontaneously, his landlord-tenant 
audience of 900 New Yorkers burst into 
bitter laughter. Woods’ new formula 
guaranteeing owners a “fair net operat- 
ing income” on rental dwellings didn’t 
make anybody really happy. 

Tenants of perhaps one-fourth of the 
nation’s 14 million controlled-rental prop- 
erties would get rent hikes. Those who 
had paid earlier “voluntary” 15% hikes 
or “hardship” increases would generally 
keep present rent rates. But others, par- 
ticularly occupants of luxury apartments 
and remodeled dwellings, could get fairly 
substantial boosts. 

Builders, unable to sell many of the 
1.2 million homes built in the past 15 
months, hoped—without too much con- 
viction—that rent hikes might persuade 
tenants to buy plentiful medium- and 
high-priced houses. 

Landlords, who lined up 500 deep in 
St. Louis rent offices and more than 6,000 
deep in Boston’s last Tuesday, to get the 
new rent increase forms, lost much en- 
thusiasm for the formula when they 
learned its exact terms. 

Pittance? If, for instance, the owner 
of a large apartment finds that he has 
less than one fifth of his annual rental 
income left after deducting for depreci- 
ation (and increased maintenance-ver- 
sonnel costs) he can raise his rent rates 
sufficiently to make his take-home one- 
fourth. Owners of small properties (those 
with four or fewer rental units) get a 
slightly better break. But in both cases, 
landlords must foot mortgage payments 
out of their net income. 

“Simple mathematics . . .”” griped 
New York landlord spokesman Arthur 
D. Koppel, “shows that [the Woods for- 

— 
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mula] ... is the equivalent of a 3% 
return on the fair market value of the 
property. This in most cases would hardly 
be sufficient to cover the normal mortgage 
charges, much less leave anything for the 
owner.” 


Hague’s Ague 

The unthinkable happened in Jersey 
City last week: 50,000 people demon- 
strated against sour-faced Boss Frank 
Hague and his hand-picked mayor, 
nephew Frank Hague Eggers. 

Occasion for the uproar was the up- 
coming election of city commissioners. 
To fight Hague-Eggers, the CIO, the 
AFL and Jersey City’s independent 
unions rounded up 5,000 marchers. Be- 
fore the parade ended both Boss Frank 
and Mayor Frank had been jeered, 
egged, howled down, finally forced to re- 
tire under police protection. 

Behind them waved mocking ban- 
ners: “Let’s End the Reign of the Royal 
Family ... Free Jersey City May 10...” 
Twenty thousand lined the mile-long par- 
ade route, nearly 30,000 more jammed 
Journal Square. It was Jersey City’s big- 
gest political explosion since Hague first 
took over the city machine 32 years ago. 
Eggers, who succeeded his uncle as mayor 
in June 1947, wasn’t idle. In Trenton he 
filed a $2.8 million suit against opponents 
running on the “Freedom Ticket” and 
Radio Station WAAT, charging slander 
on a May 2 “Freedom Ticket” broadcast. 

Backslid Henchmen. Ironically. 
the “Freedom Ticket” was headed by a 
former Hague ward leader, John V. 
Kenny. Helping him were two other for- 
mer Haguemen, Albert Cucci, leader of 
the Marion district of the city, and Wil- 
liam Guarini, co-leader of the fifth ward. 

A heavy registration of pro-Hague 
Democrats made a “Freedom Ticket” vic- 
tory look unlikely. But hopeful Hague- 
haters agreed that the Boss was in for a 
real, rip-snorting battle. 


Acme 
Target. Eggers got egged, Uncle Frank 
got booed, in Jersey-City. (SEE: Ague) 
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Along The American Way 


by Wheeler McMillen 





“Equitable Distribution” 


The President referred recently 
to the plan which Charles F. Brannan, 
Secretary of Agriculture, has _ sub- 
mitted to Congress. This is the plan 
which proposes to let food prices find 
a level, set up a Government standard 
of income for farmers, and then to pay 
farmers the difference out of taxpay- 
ers’ pockets. 

The President spoke of this as “a 
plan that will create an equitable dis- 
tribution of the income of the country 
among those who work on the farms, 
those who work in the processing of 
farm products, and those whom we 
call the consumers. This program is 
part of our effort to get the national 
income so distributed that every seg- 
ment of the population can have its 
fair share of that income.” 


* & 


One must hope that Mr. Tru- 
man did not mean all that might eas- 
ily be read into those words. “Equi- 
table distribution of the income” 
sounds good. But the national income 
in the aggregate proceeds from what 
individuals produce. It has long been 
supposed in the United States that a 
person who earned an income by his 
work is entitled to more enjoyment 
from his effort than is someone else 
who may not have worked so well. 

Surely Mr. Truman could not 
have meant that if hard-working Jones 
earns $8 a day and lazy Smith earns $4 
a day, there should be established by 
law an “equitable distribution” that 
would give each of them $6. Unfortu- 
nately his words lend themselves to an 
interpretation of that nature. Such an 
intérpretation might seem justified by 
the President’s support for a proposal 
that amounts to charging some part of 
every grocery bill to all the taxpayers. 

A nation can not strengthen itself, 
nor strengthen the weak, by weaken- 
ing its strong. The strength of the 
United States has grown as more and 
more people have become strong 
enough to save a few dollars and to 
invest those dollars in tools. With an 
increasing store of tools, more and 
more people, including many of the 
weak, have been able to increase their 
individual production. As they have 
produced more they have earned more. 
They have become stronger as indi- 
viduals, and their total contributions 
have made the whole nation stronger. 


¥ * * 


The Brannan plan, if put into 
effect, would weaken American agri- 
culture, the most vital and fundamen- 
tal part of the nation’s whole. It would 
reduce the incentive for farmers and 
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farm groups to contend in the mar- 
kets for the best possible prices, be- 
cause they would be assured of a pay- 
ment to maintain a certain level of in- 
come. Further, because one of the de- 
vices included would limit the extent 
to which any farmer could participate, 
it would put a ceiling on agricultural 
enterprise. 

While the plan has other evils and 
weaknesses, those which are of most 
concern to most people are those 
which strike at the spirit of individual 
effort. Should the plan be enacted, 
other groups would naturally ask for 
comparable guarantees, and compara- 
ble relief from putting forth their best 
effort. Therefore its significance, and 
the significance of the fact that it is 
an Administration measure, should 
sound an alarm to those who believe 
that the nation’s strength lies in the 
strength of its individual units. 


* x * 


The United States would not 
need to go far to become a socialist 
nation, and thus to acquire all the 
troubles which afflict older nations in 
Europe. Every proposal which threat- 
ens to carry the country further in 
that disastrous direction needs to be 
understood, not alone for what it pro- 
poses to do, but even more for what it 
actually would do. 

American progress for a century 
and a half has strengthened the earn- 
ing power of the individual. If “equit- 
able distribution” means any diversion 
from that course, it becomes anything 
but a happy phrase. The American 
way means the creation of more 
wealth by and for more people. It 
must never come to mean the equitable 
distribution of poverty. 

















The World 


... And Now Paris 


Foreign ministers of the Big Four 
prepare to meet again with a 
new cast but the same goal 


“Me,” said the husky Berlin brick- 
layer, “I will eat more. I will burn more 
coal. Best of all, I can get out of this 
jail of a city now and then.” 

That was typical of comment in Ger- 
many last week after the Big Four an- 
nounced that the blockade of Berlin 
would be lifted and the foreign ministers 
would meet at Paris May 23 for another 





attempt to settle their differences. 

The Soviet government permitted for- 
eign newsmen to send out dispatches that 
the news was well received by Russians, 
too. By radio the word was flashed to 
factories and offices. Harrison E. Salis- 
bury of The New York Times quoted a 
Moscow woman as saying: “Thank God! 
We have good news this time. So many 
times we have been disappointed.” 

But diplomats of the West, mindful 
of past disappointments, were reserving 
their thanks until after the Paris meet- 
ing. The lifting of the blockade was no 
more than a token gesture of peace by 
the Russians. The truth is that the block- 
ade, imposed last June 24 and promptly 
and effectively answered with an Allied 
counter-blockade, and the airlift (see 
Peace Had Strong Wings), had been a 
dismal flop. Western Berliners had suf- 
fered much, but Eastern Germany and 
the Soviet satellite nations bordering it 
had suffered more. 

Outfoxed. While the Russians stood 
with folded arms behind their barricaded 
border, the West organized the Atlantic 
Alliance and promoted a West German 
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Republic (see Republic—or Rupprecht?, 
page 23). And so Russia has been forced 
to discard the strategy of the blockade 
and try its luck at the conference table. 
The Paris meeting of the foreign minis- 
ters will be the seventh in a series that 
began at London in 1945. Each served 
only to widen the gap between the East 
and the West. After 17 sessions at Lon- 
don’s Lancaster House, the sixth meeting 
ended in failure Dec. 15, 1947. 

The only veteran of the Lancaster 
House meetings returned to the fray at 
Paris is Britain’s Ernest Bevin. Dean 
Acheson will represent the U.S. Robert 


Schuman will speak for France. Russia’s 
Vyacheslav M. Molotov, having been 
“kicked upstairs,” will be replaced by 
Andrei Y. Vishinsky. He probably will 
bring an olive branch, but the West will 
look sharp for the booby trap. 

Union—or Freedom? The West- 
ern powers expect Vishinsky to raise the 
old cry of “unity” for Germany. Russia 
will suggest that all Big Four powers 
withdraw their troops and permit the 
Germans to set up a strong, central gov- 
ernment. The West will insist on a gov- 
ernment established by the free will of 
the people expressed in a national elec- 
tion. The Russians can’t meet that de- 
mand, for they know that the Communists 
could poll no more than 10 or 15% of 
the votes in any election. Hence they will 
continue to insist on a centralized govern- 
ment. Once the Allies have withdrawn, 
they reason, the Communists can seize 
control and turn Berlin into another 
Prague, Germany into another Czecho- 
slovakia. 

But the West’s policy toward Russia 
now is to stand firm in the face of Soviet 
“expansive tendencies.” That policy has 


paid off in Germany, and, of course, the 
West is not prepared to abandon it in 
favor of appeasement. 

Oriental Distraction. Meantime, 
some Western observers believe the great 
Communist Victory in China may have a 
major effect on the Vishinsky attitude 
at Paris. Russia might elect to mark 
time in the West and devote all of its 
attention to consolidating its gains in the 
Far East. Development of the bottomless 
resources of Siberia long has been a pet 
Stalin project. The triumph in China 
gives Stalin, if he can exploit it, the 
wealth and the manpower needed to start 
the Siberian project. But even if the 


“Soviet Union elects to turn its back on 


Western Europe temporarily, sooner or 
later it will try again for the major prize 
of this cold war—Germany. 
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Heave-Ho. German workers repair rails, overhaul locomotive for lifting of the blockade of Berlin. (SEE: ... And Now Paris) 


Peace Had Strong Wings 


On a Sunday morning in June, two 
days after the Russians had clamped 
their blockade on Berlin, Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, U.S. Military Governor of Germany, 
picked up his phone and asked the opera- 
tor to get him Gen. Curtis E. Lemay, Air 
Force commander in Europe. The opera- 
tor located Lemay at his office in an old 
stone building that once was Wiesbaden’s 
town hall. 

“How are you fixed to fly food into 
Berlin?” Clay asked. 

“Okay, General. About 60 tons?” 

“No, a lot of tons. Maybe 500.” 

Lemay nearly swallowed his cigar, 
but he agreed to give it a try. He sent out 
a hurry call for fliers, pulled grounded 
airmen away from desk jobs, loaded 
every available C-47, hustled them into 
the air. By nightfall, the battle-worn 
C-47’s had made 32 flights, delivered 80 
tons of milk, flour and medicine to Ber- 
lin’s Tempelhof airdrome. That was the 
birth of the airlift. 


It wasn’t impressive, except as a 
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start-from-scratch. But Lemay had only 
begun. He demanded and got more planes 
and more pilots. He put them on a gruel- 
ling night-and-day schedule, delivering 
the goods to western Berlin’s 2.5 millions 
in fair weather and foul. The British 
pitched in promptly, lent a tremendous 
hand. The French helped too. 

Last week, after the Russians an- 
nounced they would lift the blockade on 
May 12, the airlift took a bow and added 
a modest nod at its 324-day record (see 
chart): 189,247 flights; 1,528,250 tons 
delivered; best day’s work, Apr. 16 with 
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12,941 tons hauled in 1,393 flights. 

Star Performance. The story of 
the success of the airlift is a brilliant 
chapter in aviation history, but most of 
all it is the epic of the men who kept the 
planes flying. It took guts and skill and 
toil and luck and teamwork and plenty 
of praying. It is the story of tough gen- 
erals with stars on their shoulders and 
tougher kids with stars in their eyes. 

They came from farms and big cities 
and from the towns where the local drug 
store is the most exciting spot in the 
world. Not so long ago they were the kids 
who delivered your paper or lugged the 
groceries from the neighborhood stores. 

Team at Work. Most of the young- 
sters were old hands at flying over Ger- 
many, veterans of the dangerous days 
when Lemay bossed bomber runs to tar- 
gets like Cologne and Essen and Schwein- 
furt and Hamburg—and Berlin. But 
Lemay worked them harder on the milk 
run to Berlin than he had ever worked 
them during the war. At the start a pilot 
figured he was lucky if he got as much 
as 7 hours’ sleep out of 32. 

Behind the pilots were thousands of 
other men. They were technicians who 
operated the radar controls, the alert 
youngsters who directed traffic from the 
control towers and kept the planes com- 
ing into Berlin, one every three minutes, 
on a pattern so delicately timed that if 
a pilot, on rare occasion, fell as much as 
two minutes behind schedule he was 
ordered back to takeoff point to try all 
over again. 

And on the ground were the crews 
that kept nearly 500 American and Bri- 
tish planes in tiptop shape, the mechani- 
cal geniuses who with their eyes shut 
could take apart and reassemble an 
engine. And there were the D.P.’s who 
helped load the planes and the Germans 
who unloaded them; and the tanker 
crews who brought gasoline across the 
Atlantic so that the airlift’s pumps never 
ran dry, and hundreds of others who 
helped write this success story. 

Next Job? Last week the pressure 
came off, but the airlift will roar on, at 
least, until it builds up Berlin’s stock- 
piles to meet whatever emergency the 
Russians may contrive next. But it won’t 
be the same old airlift, for it will have to 
go on without General Clay. He yields 
his German command May 15. On June 1, 
after 35 years in the Army, he retires. 

The Western world and Germans, in 
particular, will never be able to measure 
the debt they owe to Clay and to the air- 
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Performance chart. The Allied airlift’s 324 days. (SEE: Peace Had Strong Wings) 


lift. Calm and cool as a julep, Clay stood 
firm and kept his head for four years in 
the face of Soviet ranting and threatening 
and double-dealing. And for the past ten 
months, the airkft was his best weapon. 
If either had failed—Clay or the airlift— 
the Western powers would have been 
forced out of Berlin. And if that had 
happened there might never have been an 
Atlantic Pact or a Western German state. 
The Communists might have gone amok 
in France and Italy. Russia might have 
won the cold war in the first heat. 


Republic—or Rupprecht? 


Sunday, the fourth anniversary of 
Hitler’s defeat, was an uncomfortable day 
for almost every German with a memory 
for dates. But, on that day, out of the city 


of Bonn on the left bank of the Rhine, 
came news that could make Germans of 





Wide World 
Auf wiedersehen. Clay (left) and suc- 
cessor, Lt. Gen. Clarence R. Huebner. 


the future look forward to May 8 as a 
day of celebration rather than one of re- 
grets. For delegates from Western Ger- 
many’s 11 states gave final approval to 
the draft of the constitution for the new 
“Federal Republic of Germany.” The 
charter was the labor of eight months by 
representatives of 45 million Germans. 

Only the two Communist delegates 
and a group of Bavarian right-wingers 
cast dissenting votes. The next step in 
meeting the july 15 deadline for estab- 
lishing the new state is ratification by the 
parliaments of the 11 states. Bonn lead- 
ers expect trouble only in Bavaria. 

Old Fashioned. Bavaria, the 
Reich’s “bread basket,” is in the Ameri- 
can Zone. It is Germany’s second largest 
province (area, 27,111 sq. mi.; pop., 9 
million). Once a link in the Charlemagne 
Empire, Bavaria has a proud history 
which dates back nearly 1,200 years, to 
when what is now Berlin was still an un- 
inhabited swamp. From the twelfth cen- 
tury to the fall of Kaiser Wilhelm, Ba- 
varians were ruled by the House of Wit- 
telsbach. For years they bitterly opposed 
attempts at dictation by the “Saupreus- 
sen,” the “Prussian Swine,” as they call 
their northern neighbors. Bavarian right- 
wingers distrust the new republic for 
the same reasons they opposed Bismarck, 
the “Iron Chancellor,” and the postwar 
Weimar Republic. They fear it may de- 
stroy their precious rights, make them 
subservient to the “Saupreussen.” 

Thousands of Bavarians have never 
forgotten that their province enjoyed its 
greatest prosperity under the reign of the 
House of Wittelsbach. Many a_ house- 
holder still displays the blue and white 
Wittelsbach flag. And porcelain factories 
still turn out souvenirs of imperial days. 

A strong faction is campaigning for 
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the return to the throne of former Crown 
Prince Rupprecht. The eldest son of King 
Ludwig III, deposed in 1918, Rupprecht 
is a tall, thin man of vast education. He 
led Bavarian troops under Kaiser Wil- 
helm. In World War II, he was exiled to 
Italy. Since then he has been living with 
his family at Leutstetten Castle on Lake 
Starnberg near Munich. 

Young Man’s Job? Spearhead of 
the Bavarian monarchist movement is 
Josef Baumgartner, 44, son of a well-to- 
do farmer. Boss of the Bayernpartei (Ba- 
varian Party), he is an intelligent, mas- 
sive man, given to boisterous speechmak- 
ing and theatrical outbursts. He ~is 
promoting a mass demonstration through- 
out Bavaria for Rupprecht on May 18, 
the Prince’s 80th birthday. 

Because of his age, Rupprecht is not 
too keen for Baumgartner’s campaign, 
gives it only polite support. Says Rup- 
precht: “If the Bavarian people desire 
monarchy, I shall respect their desire.” 

But the final decision on Bavaria’s 
political future is not likely to be made 
by Rupprecht or Baumgartner. American 
observers regard Minister-President Hans 
Ehard as Bavaria’s most influential man. 
He is one of the top leaders of the Chris- 
tian Social Union, Bavaria’s biggest party, 
and he is said to control 60% of the 
state’s voters. 

Last week Ehard took most of the 
wind out of Rupprecht’s sails, left the 
aging Prince all but becalmed on Lake 
Starnberg. Said Ehard: “Bavaria’s strong 
fight for its principles is in no way to be 
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Germany’s big week. Railroad and highway (1) to reopen. Charter for new repub- 
lic is drafted at Bonn (2). Bavaria prepares for test on restoration of monarchy. 


construed as favoring separatism as an 
alternative. I speak not only for myself 
but for the . .. state government, for my 
party and for all sensible-thinking people 
in Bavaria.” 


Rotary’s Return 


A familiar institution of American 
origin came back to Japan last week. The 
Rotary Club of Tokyo, disbanded by Jap 
militarists before the war, received a 
charter from Rotary International. First 
order of business: an honorary member- 
ship for Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 


David’s Star Rising 


Mrs. Shlomo Benianini, pretty Tel 
Aviv housewife, wore her best dress and 
her choicest earrings, beads and brace- 
lets. Her Russian-born husband, a $12- 
a-day building trade worker, settled for 
shorts and shirt. Then, together with 
neighbors one afternoon last week, they 
set forth to join in Tel Aviv’s celebration 
of Yom Azmaut (Hebrew for Independ- 
ence Day )—Israel’s first. 

And indeed the occasion called for 
celebration. For in 12 months the Prom- 
ised Land had become a land of promise. 
In its first year, the world’s youngest re- 
public had fought a winning battle with 
armies of the states of the Arab League. 
Israel had won formal recognition from 
45 nations. It expected soon to become 
the 59th member of the United Nations. 

From the Negev desert in the south 








to Galilee in the north, a grateful people 
gathered to sing, dance, pray, parade, 
watch fireworks and feast to the limit of 
Israel’s strict rationing. 

Break’s End. But the celebrants 
never for a moment forgot that this was 
but a respite in a long struggle hardly 
begun. Premier David Ben-Gurion, a dis- 
tinguished figure with his silvery hair, 
reminded them of that by radio. Said he: 
“Let us not be complacent. The sword is 
still girded around our loins. Let us not 
boast, as do men who have taken it off. 
. .. Let us not delude ourselves that our 
work is finished. We are still at the be- 
ginning. The road ahead is long and hard 
and there are still many obstacles.” 

Of all the problems confronting Is- 
rael—housing, food, finances, industrial 
and agricultural development—there is 
one that commands priority over all 
others. That is the problem of the immi- 
grants now pouring into Israel from D.P. 
camps in Europe and the Middle East 
at the rate of about 1,000 a day. 

When John Bull pulled up stakes a 
year ago, Israel had a population of 650,- 
000 Jews in a state about the size of 
Connecticut. Today there are 850,000 
Jews in Israel, and officials expect the 
population may be 3 million by 1959. 

Each immigrant is received like a 
prodigal son. He is given medical exami- 
nations, inoculations, a mattress, blan- 
kets, other fittings and $21 to $36 in cash. 
Assigned then to a reception center, he 
lives in barracks or tents until the gov- 
ernment finds him a job. 

Shore or Crop. A skilled worker, 
if lucky, may find a job in one of Israel’s 
overcrowded towns or cities. The others 
must choose between a kibbutz or a mo- 
shav. A kibbutz is a communal settlement 
where a worker labors in fields, factories 
or fisheries in return for free shelter, 
food and clothing. He also receives a 
salary in proportion to the prosperity of 


Black Star 
Crown Prince. The head of the House of 
Wittelsbach. (SEE: Republic) 
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the community. A moshav is a cooperative 
village where a man can buy his own 
home and a small piece of land. 

The government figures it costs 
$2,000 to $3,000 to settle each new immi- 
grant, and that this will add up to $1.6 
billion in the next four years. Since tax 
revenue only runs up to about $70 million 
a year, the government is shopping for a 
big loan. 

Israel hopes to interest private inves- 
tors in supplying the capital it needs 
to develop industry. It also needs money 
to dam the River Jordan, harnessing its 
sacred waters for power, and to apply a 
green thumb to the Negev wasteland. 

The modern city of Tel Aviv, built 
from scratch on sand dunes, and the 
great banana and citrus groves flourish- 
ing on the once worthless land near the 
Dead Sea show what the Israelis can do. 
But the job ahead will require more mil- 
lions of money, more years of sweat and 
backaches. The Jews make no allowances 
for the prospect of failure. “Jen brera,” 
they say. “There is no alternative.” 


Death at Nice 


Death by heart attack last week 
ended Count Maurice Maeterlinck’s work 
on his last book, Memories of My Heart. 
The “Belgian Shakespeare,” who was 86, 
died at his chateau near Nice, France. 

A prolific writer, he produced novels, 
plays, essays, poetry. His best known 
works were Pelléas and Mélisande, a play 
written in 1892 and later made into an 
opera with music by Claude Debussy, and 
The Blue Bird, written in 1910. Maeter- 
linck made a fortune out of The Blue 
Bird. Hollywood filmed it in 1939, star- 
ring Shirley Temple. 

Maeterlinck won the Nobel prize for 
literature in 1911. On his 70th birthday 
in 1932, he was made a count by King 
Albert of Belgium. He was an excellent 
cook, a lover of sports and he boxed well 
enough to put on the gloves with such 
capable pugilists as Georges Carpentier 
and Kid McCoy. His will called for a 
simple burial “without pomp or speech 
or vegetables on my tomb.” 


Death at Turin 


After the war a group of Italian tex- 
tile industrialists got together in Turin 
and decided to build a championship soc- 
cer team. They hired as coach Leslie 
Lievesley, a former British star, who had 
served his country during the war by 
training commandos and paratroopers. 

They called their team Torino, spent 
perhaps $1 million recruiting players 
from all over Italy. Torino’s players were 
Italy’s best paid. They got an average 
salary of $120 a month for a 42-week sea- 
son plus bonuses for games won and tied 
and goals scored. 

Torino won four straight champion- 
ships. Last week with the end of the sea- 
son a month away, it had virtually 
clinched its fifth straight title with 21 
wins, 3 losses, 10 ties. 

Portuguese soccer promoters invited 
the Italian champions to play an exhibi- 
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Royal cobbler. The Princess hammers 
away at her job. (SEE: Shoes) 


tion match in Lisbon. Lievesley chartered 
a three-engine Fiat transport plane, took 
his team to Lisbon last week. Torino lost, 
3-2, to a team-called Benfica. On the 
homeward flight, the Torino plane en- 
countered heavy rain clouds over Turin. 
Feeling for the airport, the pilot slowly 
circled the city, lost his bearings. A. wing- 
tip brushed the spire of the ancient ca- 
thedral on Superga hill, a Turin land- 
mark. The plane crashed in flames in the 
cathedral courtyard, killing coach Lieves- 
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Meeterlinck. No “vegetables on my 
tomb.” (SEE: Death at Nice) 


ley, 3 team officials, 18 players, 3 sports 
writers, 4 crewmen. 

Stunned. The nation was stunned. 
Nine Torino players had been selected to 
play on the all-Italian team in an inter- 
national match with Austria May 22. One 
Rome newspaper mourned: “Soccer and 
Italian sports have lost their best post- 
war product. Now we can weep.” 

At Turin the day after the crash 
there was even more weeping. Thousands 
turned out for the state funeral. 

At the end of the week, Torino own- 
ers, still mourning their loss, began to 
rebuild their team. They recalled players 
from farm clubs to finish out the season, 
started shopping for a new caach, 
planned to build a new Torino around 
Ezio Moroso, the team’s only remaining 
regular. He had been unable to make the 
Lisbon trip because of illness. 


Shoes by Caroline 


Princess Caroline Mathilde Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, 36, is a German-born 
great-granddaughter of Britain’s Queen 
Victoria. When she was still in her teens, 
she married a commoner, Peter Schnir- 
ring, a test pilot. He was killed in a plane 
crash in 1944, 

When her savings ran out, the Prin- 
cess was forced to go to work to support 
herself and her six children. She lives in 
a small house in Coburg near the ancient 
castle from which her family once ruled a 
large area of Germany. There she started 
to work to transform a hobby, designing 
and making shoes, into a business. She 
specializes in fancy footwear for women. 
Last: week, with summer coming on, busi- 
ness was picking up. 


Cooking with Socialism 


The old lamplighter pedaled up and 
down the streets of British cities and 
towns as usual last week, lighting lamps 
as his predecessors had done for cen- 
turies. But one thing had changed: His 
next pay check would come from the gov- 
ernment. 

For on May Day, Labor’s interna- 
tional holiday, Britain’s Socialist govern- 
ment took one more step on the road to 
complete state ownership of basic indus- 
tries by nationalizing its billion-dollar 
gas industry. 

It was the seventh major industry to 
feel the hand of the government since the 
Laborites started their drive for public 
ownership with the nationalization of the 
Bank of England on Mar. 1, 1946.* 

12 Boards. Before nationalization, 
Britain had more than 700 privately op- 
erated gas companies and 275 run by 
local authorities. Last week all were un- 
der the direction of 12 area boards. A 
National Gas Council was set up in Lon- 
don. It consisted of a chairman, a deputy 
chairman and the heads of the 12 re- 
gional boards. But this council will serve 
only to direct research and personnel 
problems. The 12 boards are practically 


a *The seven are coal, civil aviation, electric- 
ity, telecommunications, inland transport, gas, the 
Bank of England. 
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... mother gets a bouquet and Elizabeth gets a degree from University of Wales. 


autonomous and are charged with respon- 
sibility in their areas. 

The industry employs 135,000. It 
produces and distributes 484.5 billion 
cubic feet of gas annually plus 12.5 mil- 
lion tons of coke and 2 million tons of 
other byproducts, including tar. No rate 
boosts are expected—which will please 
Britons, who already pay higher gas bills 
than Americans. 

In nationalizing the industry—whose 
capital value is estimated at $1 billion— 
the government will issue securities to 
the former owners. 


Nice Needling 


At Dartford, England, last week 
judges looked over entries in an embroid- 
ery contest, pinned a blue ribbon on a 
fancy cushion cover, called blushing Har- 
old Jaques to the front to receive first 
prize. 
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Margaret Has Fun 


Wherever she goes in Britain, gay, 
witty, 18-year-old Princess Margaret 
Rose generally provides better copy for 
newspapers than any other member of the 
royal family. Last week editors discov- 
ered she makes even better copy when 
she is abroad. 

The younger daughter of the King 
and Queen flew down to Naples for a 
month’s vacation in Italy. The good copy 
started flowing on her first day in Naples. 
She muffed a date for an inspection tour 
of the National Museum, complete with 
official pomp and red tape. The Princess 
airily excused herself for having over- 
slept because of the “wonderful lullaby” 
of the Napoli surf. Then she cheerily left 
the official committee in the lurch, 
climbed into a speedboat once owned by 
former King Victor Emmanuel. 





It sped her to the romantic, white- 
cliffed Isle of Capri. Ashore, she was 
greeted by Capri’s mayor, Biaggino Or- 
rico, flustered and freely perspiring in his 
Sunday best. In an open blue automobile 
Margaret rode past vineyards, lemon and 
olive groves and the white villa once 
owned by Mussolini’s daughter, Edda 
Ciano, to the Morgano Tiberi hotel. But 
sightseeing brought crowds of gawkers. 

The Plot Quickens. Back home, 
editors gave fhe latest adventures of their 
young favorite a big play. The Sunday 
Pictorial, a London weekly with a big 
circulation, spread the story on page one 
under a big-type headline: “Princess 
Margaret’s ‘Mad’ Holiday.” “Hordes of 
shrieking sightseers,” “excitable Italian 
detectives” and pursuit by “a pack of 
continental photographers” spoiled the 
Princess’ fun, the Pictorial moaned. 

The News Review, another London 
weekly, played up another angle. It 
pounced on the Palace announcement 
that Margaret had limited herself to $200 
for expenses, as must all Britons travel- 
ing abroad. Said the newspaper: “Few 
people believe it is necessary or desirable 
for the King’s daughters to be treated 
exactly as any of his subjects. But even 
fewer people take seriously the Palace 
statement that Princess Margaret will 
keep within the £50 ($200) sterling for- 
eign currency limit during her Italian 
trip.” Other newspapers also ridiculed 
the behavior of Italians toward the Prin- 
cess and the “comic opera” tactics of 
Italian police. 

Royal Cheesecake? British off- 
cials in Rome also got in their digs. They 
accused an Italian photographer of “un- 
becoming conduct” for posing as a fisher- 
man to take a picture of the Princess in 
a one-piece blue woolen swim suit (see 
cut). That angered Italian editors. They 
commented that the photograph had been 
bought by British newspapers “at a fan- 
tastic price.” They also blamed the daily 
bulletins put out by the British Informa- 
tion Service for the crowds that turned 
out wherever the Princess went. 

But Margaret wasn’t worried by all 
the furor. After Capri, she visited Sor- 
rento and Pompeii. Ahead were Florence, 
a favorite city of her paternal great- 
grandmother, Queen Victoria, and Rome, 
and perhaps even bigger headlines. 

For there Margaret, daughter of the 
temporal head of the Anglican Church, 
will have an audience with Pope Pius. 
Before she left home, two Protestant so- 
cieties served notice that a “meeting be- 
tween a member of this Protestant State 
and the head of the Catholic Church 


would be improper.” 


Light up a TNC 

Czechoslovak Communists last week 
took a stab at putting propaganda and 
smoking pleasure into one package. The 
state tobacco monopoly introduced a new 
cigaret with a king-sized brand name: 
“The Ninth Congress of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party 1949.” The idea is to 
plug the party confab scheduled at 
Prague this month. 
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Lost Memories 


Four years ago last week Gen. 
George S. Patton Jr.’s Third Army liber- 
ated the Czechoslovak city of Pilsen. The 
grateful Czechs of the pre-Communist era 
of Eduard Benes and Jan Masaryk 
erected a memorial in honor of the Ameri- 
can troops. 

On May 6, 1947, the second anniver- 
sary of Pilsen’s liberation, the late Presi- 


dent Benes came up from Prague to make* 


a speech at the cornerstone-laying. 

But time, the passing of Benes and 
Masaryk and the cold war took their toll. 
On orders of Pilsen’s Communist City 
Council, the memorial was cloaked in 
planks. Last week the planks were plas- 
tered with posters hailing 170 Czech 
Communists who were denied visas to last 
month’s Russian-inspired “World Con- 
gress of Partisans of Peace” at Paris. 


Yukon Swansong? 


At peak production in 1900, sour- 
doughs grubbed $22 million worth of gold 
out of the Yukon. Last week the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa an- 
nounced that Yukon gold production for 
February was 23 ounces, about $805. 


Hook-and-Eye Story 


Thé most distinguished casualty of 
the British salmon fishing season returned 
to his desk in London last week. His left 
eye bandaged, Lewis W. Douglas, U.S. 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, 
checked in at his embassy office, reported 
that he felt “fit to work.” 

On Apr. 4, Douglas accepted an in- 
vitation to go fishing with Sir Richard 
Fairey, British airplane manufacturer. 
They were casting on the Test river, a 
slow-flowing stream near Southampton, 
when a gust caught Douglas’s lure and 
drove it into his eye. Doctors saved his 
sight, but the ambassador faces another 
operation to remove a cataract. After that 
he plans to return to the U.S. for a rest. 
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Fishing casualty. Douglas was back at 
his desk. (SEE: Hook-and-Eye) 
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The World and Us 





The British long ago found an 
expression to describe the diplomatic 
policy which seemed most natural and 
satisfactory in their dealings with 
other European nations. That expres- 
sion was “the balance of power.” 

Unlike Spain and Sweden and 
France and Germany and Russia, the 
British have never sought to conquer 
and consolidate the continent of Eu- 
rope. 

That is not because of any superi- 
or British morality. The isolated geo- 
graphic position of the British Isles 
was alone sufficient to check any such 
ambition. So was the lack of man- 
power. 

But when British diplomacy—as 
far back as Henry VIII—decided not 
to endeavor to conquer Europe it also 
decided to oppose any attempt by any 
other nation to become supreme on 
that continent. 

The security of the British Isles 
depended on a “balance of power” 
among the European nations. 

% *% * 

So Great Britain, from the 
15th century down to the present day, 
has always swung its strength against 
any European country which at- 
tempted to dominate the others. 

Impartially, at one time or anoth- 
er, the British have shifted their al- 
liances so as to side with the Germans 
against the French, with the French 
against the Russians, with the Rus- 
sians against the Germans and so on. 
Friendship or enmity with any particu- 
lar people has always seemed less im- 
portant to London than the one stead- 
fast purpose of keeping national power 
in Europe divided. 

Gradually, as the British Empire 
spread ‘round the world, what was at 
first a European policy became global. 
Thus Britain for a long time sup- 
ported Japan against China and Rus- 
sia in the Far East. And, as the U.S. 
became powerful, the British have 
more and more relied on American 
strength to make the balance of power 
effective. 
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From the long range viewpoint 
of history the outstanding consequence 
of the last war has undoubtedly been 
the shattering of the balance of power. 
Both in Europe and in Asia, Russia 
has emerged from the war as the su- 
preme victor. And _ the _ physical 
strength of that tremendous nation is 
rendered even more formidable by the 
aggressive nature of the Communist 
philosophy. 

Four years after the death of Hit- 

















The Balance of Power 


by Felix Morley 





Shanghai. In these streets, the U.S. 


shares its new role with Britain. 


ler it is clear to everyone that only the 
U.S. is strong enough to stand up to 
Russia. British diplomacy, following 
its traditional pattern, has organized 
an alliance of the Western European 
nations against the Soviet giant. But 
the British have told us frankly that 
this alliance has no strength, and of- 
fers no security, unless we join it. 
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As a result, our country, for the 
first time in its history, is now making 
the decision to enter the European 
alliance system. And, as a parallel re- 
sult, the American people are for the 
first time forced to think in terms of 
the balance of power, although its 
whole philosophy is alien to the Amer- 
ican tradition. 
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In terms of the balance of power 
it was utterly reckless of us to destroy 
Germany and Japan, since these two 
countries hemmed Russia in, to the 
west and east, and therefore served to 
prevent the Communist fatherland 
from becoming a serious threat to the 
U.S. It was even more reckless, after 
Moscow had disclosed its hand, to let 
the Chinese Communists win, thus, in 
effect, surrendering the Asiatic conti- 
nent to Russian direction. 

But these disasters have now hap- 
pened. And what we must now expect, 
distasteful though it will seem to 
many, is a sustained Anglo-American 
effort to rebuild the physical power of 
Germany and Japan. 
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The English, who are political 
realists, will lead us in this new policy. 
For they know that in no other way is 
it possible to restore the balance of 
power which the last war destroyed. 
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International 
Malone. The Senator was caught with 
his license plates down. (SEE: Free) 


Free Wheeling Senator 


Memo to the Nevada state automo- 
bile licensing division: 

Please expedite (that means hurry 
up) your junior Senator’s new auto tags. 
Washington cops are straining hard to be 
polite but they’re not happy about it. 

The Senator’s old tags expired a 
couple of months ago. For a while he used 
special plates issued to notables during 
the inauguration. But now they’re no 
good either. 

The other day a patrolman spotted 
the car with no tags at all, parked in a 
“No parking at any time” zone. Luckily 
for the cop, he found out who the owner 
was before he called the police tow-truck. 

Inspector Arthur E. Miller, head of 
the traffic division, said the Senator was 
quite pleasant about it all. The inspector 
said so long as the legislator was using 
his car to commute to Congress, the Con- 
stitution protected him from arrest. 

As for the Senator, he said the whole 
thing was unimportant—that he used the 
car only for “emergencies.” He added: 
“Please get the name right.” 

Okay, Senator. The name is Malone 
—M-A-L-O-N-E. George W., that is. 


Desk Jockeys 


When new Defense Secretary Louis 


A. Johnson spurned the Pentagon suite. 


of his predecessor, James V. Forrestal, 
in favor of offices 800 feet down the hall, 
the result was a chain reaction felt out- 
side the five-sided building. For it cost 
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the nation’s taxpayers at least $50,000. 

Here’s why. Johnson’s switch meant 
that construction which began weeks ago 
—to give 167 Joint Chiefs of Staff work- 
ers offices in Corridor 8 at Forrestal’s 
elbow—had to be stopped. Johnson’s el- 
bow would be elsewhere. 

Bastion. Word went out to Pentagon 
carpenters, electricians and _ painters: 
Tear out the soundproofing, day rooms, 
elaborate intercoms and other special do- 
dads the Chiefs had demanded; don’t 
bother with vaults, or bars on the win- 
dows; put up composition-board walls 
and ordinary fixtures. 

Ingloriously, Corridor 8 became a 
hand-me-down to the Army’s poorest re- 
lations—civilians and small-fry officers 
of the Civil Affairs Division. The Joint 
Chiefs, meanwhile, began working out 
new, tactically-sited desk-emplacements, 
hoping—with fingers crossed—that John- 
son would stay put. 


Why Is a Woman? 


The two bravest men and the bravest 
woman in Washington work for the 
Smithsonian Institution’s Department of 
Physical Anthropology. They'll answer 
questions—practically any questions— 
about women. 

And this, the three scholars could 
point out last week, is a topic extremely 
popular with question-writers—especially 
male. Among recent samples: 

Cultural Submarine-ballers. Why 
do most girls throw a baseball under- 
handed? Not for anatomical reasons, re- 
plied the Department. A girl’s lower arm 
slants away from the body at an angle 
slightly lower than a boy’s does. That 
should tend to make her throw overhand. 
What’s more, she is more apt to graze 
her hip throwing underhand. But the 
fashion for throwing as she does persists. 
“A matter of culture,” the experts con- 
cluded. The same applied to the ques- 


tion: Why do women wear high heels? 

Nature’s Coiffures. But culture 
doesn’t explain why more men have curly 
hair than women. Someone wanted to 
know if it really was true that boy babies 
inherit curly hair more often than girls. 
The anthropologists put it this way: “Men 
tend to the extremes of hair form [very 
straight or very curly]. Women seem to 
bulk up larger in the low-wave category 
[BT, that is, Before Toni].” 

Queerest query of all—from a man— 
was the easiest to handle. “Has the 
Smithsonian Institution ever offered to 
subsidize any man able to conceive a 
baby?” 

The answer: No. 


Russell: 1 to 13 


If the time ever comes to change 
their state’s name, Georgians probably 
will call it Russell or Russellina. 

The Russell clan has contributed to 
Georgia both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively. At 35, Richard Brevard Russell 
was a U.S. Senator. His father was a chief 
justice in the Georgia Supreme Court. 
His mother, Mrs. Ina Dillard Russell, 
now 81, also gave birth to a college dean, 
a U.S. district judge, a clergyman, an 
Army major, a physician, and a farmer. 

Impressive Roster. Her six daugh- 
ters, all of whom served pre-marital ap- 
prenticeships as school teachers, eventu- 
ally wound up married to: a small arms 
expert in the Defense Department; a for- 
mer member- of Congress; a Maritime 
Commission official; a minister of the 
church; a businessman; and a Federal 
Reserve Bank official. 

Such marriages brought mother Ina 
some 37 grandchildren, five great-grand- 
children, and a vast array of nieces, 
nephews. Oddly enough, at 52, Sen. Rus- 
sell is the only one who hasn’t helped 
give his family a posterity: He is still a 
bachelor. 





Pathfinder 


Along corridor 8. Down with soundproofing, up with waliboard. (SEE: Jockeys) 
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War Against Bugs 


In man’s old and deadly war against 
the insect pests which infect him with 
fatal disease, befoul his food and ruin 
his disposition, total victory is not impos- 
sible. But it is a long way off. 

Meanwhile, Americans could be do- 
ing better in the fight. This week in five 
key cities and 18 Southwestern states, 
campaigns are under way which, in the 
hope of their citizens and the U.S. Public 
Health Service, will show how. 

The city campaigns will take five 
years to bring full results. They are try- 
ing to make themselves virtually free of 
flies. The states may get a quicker pay- 
off: They are after mosquitoes. 

The war against insect pests is being 
waged on other fronts, too. Already one 
new  insecticide—chlordane—has _ been 
approved by the Department of Agricul- 
ture as an improvement on DDT for 
roaches and ants. Chemists are excited by 
reports of another, “Compound 497.” It 
is described as about 100 times as toxic 
to roaches as DDT, and 40 times as toxic 
to flies and other insects, including those 
which develop immunity to DDT. 

“Compound 497” is only one of sev- 
eral new chemicals which have been de- 
veloped in the laboratories. In part, they 
represent a trend away from the idea of 
a single all-purpose bug-killer; chemists 
now think they are more likely to come 
up with a whole series of mixtures, each 
specific for one or more pest species. 

Meet the Enemy. Millions of peo- 
ple, including those in civilized countries 
like ours, live in closer intimacy with 
household insects than with any other 
creatures. Yet few of them realize how 
drastically they affect health and wealth, 
even politics and history. 

Partly this is because the damage 
done by such pests as the fly, the mos- 
quito, the bedbug, the roach and the 
moth is impossible to itemize. In only a 
few cases is even a rough estimate avail- 
able. The clothes moth probably destroys 
about $75 million worth of clothing a 
year in homes alone. The wood-eating 
termite does $40 million worth of damage 
annually, mainly in the South. 

These figures, impressive by them- 
selves, actually minimize the damage. 
Household pests cost billions of dollars, 
experts think, in property and food de- 
stroyed and man-hours lost through pest- 
borne diseases. In the past, such diseases 
have been responsible for cataclysms like 
the fall of Rome, which many historians 
attribute partly to the malaria-carrying 
Anopheles mosquito, and the Black Death 
of the Middle Ages, transmitted by fleas. 
Today the World Health Organization is 
spending millions to wipe out the mos- 
quitoes which carry malaria. 

King Fly. The standout champion 
among household insect pests, however, is 
not the mosquito but the housefly. Alone, 
it has probably caused more human 
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deaths than any other creature, including 
even man himself. It does this by spread- 
ing the germs of a dozen diseases, among 
them typhoid fever, cholera, dysentery, 
diarrhea. One ordinary U.S. housefly can 
carry 6 million bacteria. H 
Adding effectiveness to this carrying 
capacity is the fly’s amazing fecundity. 
Most houseflies die during the winter. But 
each spring a few hardy survivors, which 
have held out in warm crannies, start new 
generations. And one female can, theo- 
retically, produce millions of flies in a 
few weeks, billions in a few months. Actu- 
ally, conditions and natural enemies dras- 
tically reduce each fly generation. This 
is fortunate: If one pair of flies propa- 
gated unchecked, in one summer they 
would bury the earth to a depth of 47 feet. 
Until the industrial revolution, man 
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consists of 4,000 six-sided lenses. These 
eyes cannot be turned, but through them 
the fly can see about 244 feet ahead. 

This is exceptional vision for an in- 
sect, and explains why the fly so often 
sees the descending swatter in time to 
swoop to safety. Like his cousin the mos- 
quito, but unlike most other insects, the 
fly has only two wings—which he can 
vibrate up to 300 times a second. 

How do flies walk upside down? The 
answer to this question explains also the 
creature’s horrible facility in spreading 
disease. He has special footpads, covered 
with tiny hairs. Each of these hairs is 
hollow, and connects near its root to a 
tiny pot of glue. When a fly is in danger 
of falling, he squeezes glue through his 
tubular foot-hairs onto the surface he is 
walking on. 
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Common housefly & mosquito. Since prehistoric times, deadly to man. 
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Bedbug & roach. Besides being annoying, the bedbug is also suspected of murder ; 
cockroach is the leading pantry-thief and filth-spreader. 


never had worked out a way to kill flies 
faster than they could breed. But, since 
houseflies prefer fresh manure in which 
to lay eggs, a big factor in cutting down 
their numbers was the shift from horse- 
power to machines, together with the ef- 
fective waste-disposal which machines 
made possible. 

In designing the common housefly, 
nature seems to have gone all-out to fash- 
ion a creature equipped for survival and 
for spreading germs. This was done by 
equipping the fly with two surrealistic 
organs: its eyes and its feet. 

The fly has five eyes. Two are enor- 
mous, compound ones; three (called 
“ocellae”)* are little more than translu- 
cent skin set in a triangle on the top of 
the insect’s head. Each compound eye 


These remarkable feet do equally 
well at picking up bacteria, trailing them 
through food or over human skin. Colo- 
nies of bacteria regularly are left behind 
wherever the fly goes. 

Flies are tough and adaptable. The 
most depressing and newest proof of this 
is the fact that they have produced 
strains which are resistant to DDT. One 
of the biggest insecticide jobs now is to 
make a new chemical which will kill even 
the DDT-resistant flies. 

Crown Prince Mosquito. Second 
in deadliness among insects, at least in 
the U.S., is the mosquito, which is a sort 
of specialized version of the fly. As far as 
man is concerned, this specialization con- 
sists in spreading diseases which are 
capable of incapacitating whole popula- 
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tions. Of these malaria is the best-known; 
encephalitis, yellow fever, dengue fever 
and filariasis are others. The most com- 
mon U.S. mosquito is not a carrier of 
these diseases, though several types found 
in the South are. 

This is why the USPHS has concen- 
trated its malaria-control program in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North 
and South Carolina. This year it hopes 
to surpass its 1948 record, when 1,374,000 
houses were sprayed with DDT in those 
states. Such spraying operations are ex- 
pected not only to kill off the mosquitos, 
but to cut down other household pests. 

Only the female mosquito bites men 
or other animals; but for her, a meal of 
blood seems essential before she can lay 
eggs. And some prefer human blood. 

Mosquitos generally lay their eggs in 
any still water; the old-fashioned rain- 
barrel was a favored spot. Usually the 
female deposits several hundred eggs at a 
time and binds them together with a fluid 
from her body to form a raft; this is 
filled with air bubbles to keep it afloat. 

Mosquito-eggs quickly hatch into 
larvae; in this stage they are minute 
water-insects called wigglers. Through 
a periscope-like tube, the  wiggler 
breathes at the surface of the water while 
the rest of its body remains submerged. 
In about a week, the creature undergoes 
another stage of its metamorphosis, and 
becomes a pupa. 

The mosquito-pupa is shaped like a 
comma and covered by a shell; it is 
known as a “tumbler,” from its mode of 
travel. Inside its shell, the adult mosquito 
emerges and flies in a day or two, after 
which the pupa rises to the surface, opens, 
and the mosquito flies away. 

The way mosquitoes transmit malaria 
is complicated. The disease, which kills 
3 million people in the world each year, 
is caused by a protozoan which passes 
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Post-mortem, Technicians study roaches 
after they absorb insecticide. 
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from the mosquito to the bloodstream 
when the mosquito bites. The protozoan 
eats red corpuscles and releases toxins, 
causing chills and fever. It also hides out 
and multiplies (asexually) in body tis- 
sues. Its offspring can only breed inside 
the bodies of certain types of mosquitoes. 
They get back into the mosquito as they 
got out of it—during the biting process. 
Their offspring make their way to the 
mosquito’s salivary glands, whence they 
eventually pass into a new human or 
animal victim. 

The Seurrying Roach. Much less 
deadly—though not less destructive— 
than fly or mosquito, the cockroach is to 
many people more disgusting than either. 
It is also man’s oldest insect enemy; the 
cockroach lay in ambush for him some 
200 million years, ever since the warm, 
swampy Carboniferous Era. It is the old- 
est living animal to survive virtually un- 
changed from the remotest geologic ages. 
Its fossil remnants are so abundant that 
one period of the Carboniferous Era is 
known as the “Age of Cockroaches.” 

Roaches still like warm, moist spots, 
but some have left the swamps altogether 
to dwell in men’s houses. In ancient times 
they infested Roman baths; today they 
like kitchens best. They will eat almost 
anything humans eat, and in addition 
chew shoes, paper, clothing, finger and 
toenails, eyelashes, their own dead. Some 
wild roaches are native to America, but 
the common domestic roach (Blattella 
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Mosquito cycle. Egg-raft (above) reflected in stream; (below) (1) eggs sink, 

change to larvae; (2, 3) larva or “wiggletail” stage; (4) pupal or “tumbler” stage; 
(5) mosquito emerges from pupal shell, flies off. 


germanica) is not. He probably origi- 
nated in Africa and migrated to America 
by way of England. 

Entomologists report that roaches 
have a happy home life. Unlike other 
insects, the female lays relatively few 
eggs and takes good care of them. These 
eggs are often laid in a small satchel-like 
receptacle attached to the mother’s body. 
She carries it about with her and deposits 
it in a safe spot before the eggs hatch. 
Roach babies come out no bigger than 
pinheads, but are otherwise like adults. 
Their parents have been seen carrying 
the youngsters piggyback or playing with 
them in other ways. 

The roach is among the fastest run- 
ning insects. If one of its six legs gets 
broken off, another will grow in its place. 
But its most important organs are its 
antennae, used for smelling, feeling and 
hearing. One recent experiment indicates 
that roaches can distinguish between col- 
ors by their antennae (black absorbs heat 
from their antennae; white reflects heat 
to them). 

So delicate are these antennae that 
roaches apparently can detect poison in 
food. But this does not save them from 
DDT, which they, like other insects, ab- 
sorb directly into their sense organs from 
the slightest contact. It causes a fatal 
nervous disorder. 

Night-Crawling Bedbug. Except 
for the flea (which by actually living on 
men, cats and dogs has assured itself of 
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Freezing Food is Fun! 


So different from the old-fashioned way of preserving! 


Gather round, and let us show you how 
simple . . . how easy it is to freeze food. 


Vegetables are a cinch! 


Most vegetables need only be blanched 
for 1 or 2 minutes, then immersed in 
cold water for a very short time. 


Then you simply put the vegetables 
in freezer containers, and put them 
away in your G-E Home Freezer! 


Fruits are even easier to preserve! 


Most fruits and berries are simply 
washed in ice water, then hulled, peeled, 
or stemmed, and syrup added. 


Then you pack them in freezer con- 
tainers, and bank them in your Gen- 
eral Electric Home Freezer. 


No arduous hours of preserving over a 
hot stove! No more hot water baths! 
No more boiling for hours! 


All you do with meat is wrap it! 


Your local locker operator, or butcher, 
will gladly cut up a large section of 
beef, lamb or pork for you in sizes you 
ordinarily use at each dinner. Then you 
simply wrap the meats in freezer paper, 
and place in your General Electric Home 
Freezer to use as you want. 


So, remember, freezing food is fun! 
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From now on, you can enjoy food at 
its true flavor peak. And besides, by buy- 
ing food at “‘sale”’ prices, you can save 
many, many dollars each year! 


Why you should insist on a 
General Electric 


You can put your confidence in General 
Electric. 


The General Electric Home Freezer 
has the same type of sealed-in refriger- 
ating system as that used in G-E Re- 
frigerators. More than 2 million of these 
dependable General Electric refrigerating 
systems have been in service in G-E 
Refrigerators 10 years or longer! 

Furthermore, General Electric’s Per- 
fect Seal Cabinet construction prevents 
moisture from reaching the 4-inch-thick 
Fiberglas insulation. The steel cabinet 
is Bonderized and the liner is rustproof 
aluminum. 

Ask your General Electric retailer to 


tell you about the remarkable General 
Electric Home Freezer. It is priced low, 











and convenient terms can be arranged 
for you. General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


HOME FREEZERS 
For quick-freezing foods at home... 
For storing the frozen foods you buy 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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To kill the eggs. In Florida, dyke to keep out sea-tide helps experts poison breeding places of disease-bearing mosquitoes; in 
Phoenix, Ariz., Domenic Capone of USPHS indicates fly-breeding manure which will be DDT'd. 


warmth, food, transportation and shelter 
all at once), the bedbug has made the 
most complete adaptation to his human 
host. This association is prehistoric; bed- 
bugs crawled out of the forests when 
man was still a cave-dweller. They have 
been so satisfied with their relationship 
that they have lost their wings and de- 
veloped a flat body perfectly adapted to 
hiding in the cracks of floors, walls and 
beds, and in the folds of mattresses. 

The ancients complained about the 
bedbug. Some, like the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, thought that, dissolved in water, it 
was a cure for various diseases. 

But the bedbug was unknown in 
America until it was imported from 
Europe. By 1748 it had become common 
in the colonies. 

The bedbug gives off a foul smell, 
a heritage from the time when it lived in 
jungles and used the smell as a skunk- 
like protection against lizards, spiders 
and other enemies. 

Its preferred food: human _ blood. 
Whether the bedbug ever eats anything 
except blood is doubtful; lacking man’s 
it will seek that of domestic animals. 
Without any blood at all, it still can sur- 
vive a year. In a heated home it does not 
hibernate, but stays lively during the 
winter, and will produce three or four 
generations a year. 

The bedbug has never been con- 
victed of spreading disease, but is never- 
theless under suspicion of doing so. Live 
colonies of disease-germs have been 
found in its body, but it has not ,been 
proved that they are transmitted by its 
bite. The U.S. Army, however, takes no 
chances, cleans barracks out whenever 
bedbugs are found. 

There have been scattered—and un- 
confirmed—reports of DDT-resistant bed- 
bugs. But most entomologists believe that 
this is one insect-pest whose long associa- 
tion with man might be ended by ruth- 
less applications of DDT or other insecti- 
cides. Since the war, exterminators report 
that they have lost most of their bedbug 
business—due to their own activity and 
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that of housewives, who easily did the job 
themselves. 

These, of course, by no means ex- 
haust the list of household pests. Besides 
familiar and highly destructive ones like 
the clothes-moth and the carpet and fur- 
niture beetles, most housewives can name 
others: silverfish, fire brats, ants, centi- 
pedes, spiders. All of them disgust, 
sicken, and impoverish men. And, against 
all, the same basic remedies apply. 

Whose Job? Many experts, like Dr. 
Lyman S. Henderson, entomologist of the 
Department of Agriculture, argue that 
their control, even their eventual eradica- 
tion, depends less on new and better in- 
secticides than on persistence in apply- 
ing a few basic rules for fighting bugs on 
a household and community basis. 

All the rules are being applied by the 
USPHS and the five cities—Troy, N.Y.; 
Muskegon, Mich.; Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Charleston, W.Va.; Topeka, Kan.—which 
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Killer? Chemists study plants like devil’s 
shoestring as source of insecticides. 


are co-operating to eliminate disease- 
carrying insects. All of them are com- 
monplaces; they involve cleaning up 
waste matter; replacing battered, leaky 
garbage cans with new ones with good, 
tight lids; screening and boarding up 
house openings; keeping food in insect- 
proof containers; cleaning up animal and 
chicken pens. 

On a city-wide scale, the plan in- 
volves—in addition to adequate waste dis- 
posal—a spraying campaign aimed at the 
areas which were found, in nine-month 
preliminary surveys, to be the chief fly 
and mosquito breeding-spots. This was 
followed by drives to disinfect all alleys, 
using power-sprays mounted on trucks. 

Cities and states which want to get 
rid of insect pests don’t have to wait for 
help from the USPHS or the Department 
of Agriculture, though it can be had for 
the asking. Iowa and Idaho are only two 
of nfany states now putting on intensified 
fly and mosquito control campaigns of 
their own. 

Nor do individuals have to wait for 
community campaigns, though these help 
a lot to make pest-riddance permanent. 
Most householders know what DDT, 
properly applied, will do to finish off 
most pests. And a 2% application of 
chlordane will do an excellent job on 
roaches and ants. Chlordane doesn’t last 
as long as DDT, but is more effective. 
And it doesn’t need to—in fact, it 
shouldn’t—be sprayed everywhere; it is 
spotted where ants and roaches are. 

End in Sight. Total victory over the 
house-pests need not mean every last fly, 
mosquito, roach and bug must be ex- 
terminated. Long before that stage, they 
would cease to sicken, despoil or irritate 
us. And to this extent, as Dr. Herbert 
Abrams of the California Department of 
Health told the American Chemical So- 
ciety recently, “conquest of the insect- 
borne plagues with the aid of insecticides 
can now be foreseen.” But how soon this 
conquest occurs will depend not on the 
chemists, but on those of us the house- 
pests live with—and on. 
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BQ Side doors 


These remarkable new vehicles have 
been engineered, built and “Job- 
Rated” specifically for low-cost mer- 
chandise delivery. 


They are available in three wheel- 
bases .. . with 7’, 914’ and 1214’ 
bodies . . . with 253, 348 and 462 
cubic feet of load space ... and with 
payloads ranging all the way from 
1,075 to 4,500 lbs. 


These Route-Vans are available 


“Easy in... easy out!” 


It’s a “cinch” to get 
in and out the full 32” 
openings of the Route- 
Van's “jack-knife” 
doors! And step height 
is as little as 13%” 
above pavement. 


i NEW! 


NEW! 





"Easy to work a load I" 


Note the center aisle—with 3 
tiers of milk cases (46 cases 
—square bottles); with 4 tiers, 
the 7-foot Route-Van body 
accommodates 66 cases. 





"tm Six feet! You ought to see the headroom” 


Yes sir, you can walk from front to rear 


with your hat on. Ample, 72-inch width, 
for shelves, racks, or compartments! 


with Fluid Drive. This is the first 
application of Fluid Drive to trucks 
in volume production. Fluid Drive 
adds remarkable new smoothness of 
operation. It contributes greatly to 
ease of handling. It reduces main- 
tenance costs, prolongs vehicle life. 


See your Dodge dealer. Let him 
explain how this amazing new 
vehicle can bring lower costs to your 
frequent-stop delivery operation. 





“Fluid Drive ? 
Perfect for 


my job!” 





You've never known such smoothness, 
such ease of handling. And Fluid 
Drive lowers upkeep costs and pro- 
longs vehicle life, too! 


FOR THE GOOD OF YOUR BUSINESS... OO Wake b DODGE Sob Rated TRULIS 


MAY 18, 1949 
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Education 


Hutchins Sees No Red 


Reporters hung over the press table 
with pencils poised. The chairman rapped 
sharply for order. There was scattered 
applause as the witness—Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins, chancellor of the University of 
Chicago—took the chair. 

Obviously, he did not relish the or- 
deal ahead of him. He was in Springfield, 
Ill., under subpena from the Broyles Com- 
mission of the state legislature. Object: 
to put the spotlight on Communist activ- 
ity at the University of Chicago. 

Nothing to Talk About. Hardly 
had the chairman, State Sen. Paul 
Broyles, identified the witness when 
Hutchins was testily reading a statement: 
“I cannot testify concerning subversive 
activities at the University of Chicago 
because there are none,” he said flatly. 

With chief commission investigator 
J. B. Matthews, former aide on the old 
Dies Committee, listening nervously, 
Hutchins intoned the names of the board 
of trustees of the University. It sounded 
like a roster of “Who’s Who in American 
Big Business.” Included were heads of 
companies like Inland Steel Co., Chase 
National Bank, Swift & Co., Sears-Roe- 
buck, R. R. Donnelley & Sons. 

“These gentlemen are responsible,” 
snapped Hutchins, “for the conduct of 
the University of Chicago. Legally, they 
are the university.” 

“Just a moment,” interrupted the 
chairman. 

“Let me finish this paragraph,” said 
Hutchins. “It has sometimes been said 
that some of the faculty belong to some 
so-called ‘Communist front’ organizations. 
The University of Chicago does not be- 
lieve in the un-American doctrine of guilt 
by association. It is entirely possible 
to belong to organizations combating 
fascism and racial discrimination without 
desiring to subvert the Government of 
the United States.” 

Well Policed. On the positive side, 
the chancellor reminded the commission: 
“Since the last investigation [1935] the 
university has beén entrusted by the 
Government of the United States with the 
most momentous military secret in his- 
tory. The first chain reaction took place 
on the campus. ... Because of the secret 
projects, Federal agents constantly visit 
the campus. It is unlikely if there were 
subversive activities there, they would not 
have reported them.” 


Teaching— With Vision 


Last week Philadelphia schools 
passed the second year of an experiment 
in educational technology fantastically in 
advance of any other U.S. city’s efforts. 
In two short years, Philadelphia has: 

© @ Equipped all its high schools, 
many of its grade schools, with television 


sets, 
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@ @ Planned and put on regular, 
daily in-school telecasts. 

@ @ Doubled the number of educa- 
tional video programs, timing them for 
afternoon and evening reception by stu- 
dents at home. 

ee Trained several thousand 
dents in TV-production techniques. 

e @ Established TV “workshops” for 
teacher supervision. 

@ @ Set up a schedule whereby each 
week an estimated 100,000 Philadelphia 
pupils, either at home or in school, see 
telecasts of an educational nature. 

It has been two years since former 
Superintendent of Schools Alexander J. 
Stoddard began conferences with civic 
leaders, radio manufacturers and TV sta- 
tions which resulted in Philadelphia’s 
television leadership. Two of the biggest 
manufacturers of television equipment— 
Philco, in Philadelphia, and RCA in near- 
by Camden—were eager to co-operate by 
lending television sets. The city’s big TV 
stations, WFIL, WPTZ and WCAU, do- 
nated their facilities and cameramen. 

Lessons on a Screen. At first pro- 
grams were crude—mainly choral sing- 
ing, instrumental groups, dancing. But 
as techniques improved, more education 
and less pure entertainment entered the 
scenes. Most strictly educational, perhaps, 
has been a WCAU-TV series Operation 
Classroom, aimed directly at classes. 

A typical program means plenty of 
work for both students and_ teachers. 
Given last fortnight, for example, was We 
Visit Italy, designed for pupils in the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades. It opened 
with a 10-year-old boy showing a relief 
map of Italy, pointing out the mountains, 
valleys, the seacoast, the harbors and 
biggest cities. The big map was then 
wheeled away, disclosing a street scene 
with children dressed in Italian costumes, 
singing ItaJian folk tunes and dancing. 


stu- 


Next came a café scene, with boys 
and girls ordering an Italian meal, includ- 
ing spaghetti and wine. The café was fol- 
lowed by a vineyard, where all the phases 
of wine-making were acted out. The whole 
program—far more vivid than any class- 
room geography lesson—lasted 15 min. 

Expansion. Parents and teachers, 
delighted with the enthusiasm pupils 
show in learning the subject matter for 
every show, look to an expanded in-school 
telecast program next fall. Meanwhile, 
Philadelphia’s Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools Allen Wetter, in charge of 
television activities, stresses one point: 
No one should regard television as a 
substitute for teachers, books and classes. 
It isn’t. But as a supplement to a sound 
classroom routine, chiefly in presenting 
social studies and current events, its value 
is only beginning to be felt. 


Expert 


Ohio State University officials were 
more than a trifle red-faced. The popular, 
affable director of their campus marriage- 
counsel clinic, Dr. John F. Cuber, had 
resigned—two days before his wife sued 
him for divorce. 


Back Bay Suffrage 


Since 1635, when the Boston Latin 
School was founded, boys’ public high 
schools in Boston have held to one tradi- 
tion: no women teachers. 

Last week, however, the Boston High 
School Masters Association took a long 
look at the calendar, saw that they were 
almost half way through the 20th century. 
decided the time had come to take the 
plunge. They voted a resolution recom- 
mending for boys’ high schools “a mix- 
ture of men and women instructors on the 
school faculty.” 





Jules Schick 


Video vineyard. Geography class acts out life in Italy for TV. (SEE: Teaching) 
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Kathy Lynn and Theodore Balash, as painted from photographs 


She has a big stake in steel 


Year-old Kathy Lynn of 3941 Kleber Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., is the daughter of 





Theodore Balash, successful plumber and a good customer of steel. More steel has helped his business 


double since V-J Day. The better his business, the brighter Kathy Lynn’s future. 


Not so long ago, plumbing fixtures 
were in short supply. Balash had one 
problem after another in meeting cus- 
tomers’ needs. But today he and the 
two apprentices working for him are 
having it a lot easier. With record 
steel production, post-war shortages 
of fixtures and all other steel products 
are disappearing. 


Kathy Lynn’s stake in steel will 
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increase with the years. When she has 
grown to earning and spending age, 
she will find life even pleasanter with 
things made possible by plenty of this 
basic metal. 

To insure sufficient supplies for all 
the people, steel companies are spend 
ing two billion dollars in a continuing 
expansion program. Meanwhile all 
records of production of finished steel 


are being broken. Last year with less 
than 7 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion, Americans had 53 percent of the 
world’s steel output. 

Steel is a far-seeing, fast-moving 
industry. It will continue to provide 
increasing quantities of steel to every- 
body, from the small businessman like 
Theodore Balash to the largest user. 


Steel works for EVERYONE 


=> 
FER A) S AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE « 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
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Women particularly love the easy han- 
dling and parking of the ‘Jeep’ Station 
Wagon. It turns in less space, and there 
is wide vision forward and all around. 





Sticky fingers, muddy shoes—even dogs 
on the seat—needn’t worry you. Uphol- 
stery, interior paneling and the floor of 
the ‘Jeep’ Station Wagon are washable! 


Any family who owns a ‘Jeep’ Station Wagon will tell you it’s the 
busiest car they ever owned because it is the most practical and useful. 

You can’t imagine a car more perfect for families. It is wonder- 
fully smooth riding and easy to handle and park. There is lots of 
room in its all-steel body .. . big windows all around...and hardy, 
easily-cleaned seat materials. 

The ‘Jeep’ Station Wagon has big carrying space at the rear, 
making parcels or luggage accessible from inside or out. And if 
there’s something large to haul—a bicycle, chair or mower—you can 
let down the tailgate or even remove the rear seats. 

Economical? Yes, indeed—on upkeep as well as running costs. 

See a Willys-Overland dealer for the car that fits family needs. 


Jeep 
Station ffagon 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS ° TOLEDO 1, OHIO -° MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 


MAY 18, 1949 
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Americana 


Boulder-Bakers 


Army engineers, who have to build 
the dams for flood control and waterway 
improvement, had a new trick last week 
to make up for nature’s inefficient distri- 
bution of rocks. They were making arti- 
ficial boulders. They hope these may save 
taxpayers thousands of dollars. 

Enormous quantities of hard rock 
are needed for making cement and for 
“riprap’—the rock facing that protects 
river banks and earthen dams against ero- 
sion, particularly in huge, new, man-made 
lakes where high waves develop. Suitable 
stone isn’t always available. Sometimes 
as much as a million tons must be shipped 
500 or 600 miles at great cost. 

Homemade. At the Ohio River Di- 
vision Laboratory near Cincinnati, engi- 
neers were testing glassy ceramic rocks 
made from local clay baked in a brick 
plant at 2,200° F. If these prove durable 
—after perhaps two years’ testing—the 
engineers will move on to the next ques- 
tion: whether they can be mass-manu- 
factured at less than the cost of shipping 
natural boulders. Right now they’re col- 
lecting clays from the rock-scarce Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri and Red river valleys 
to see if all will make good stone. 

Biggest boulder they’ve made so far 
is 24% by 2% by 4% feet, weighing 
roughly 2,500 Ibs. Largest size needed is 
one cubic yard—and anything smaller 
can be profitably used. 


The Brown Potomac 


The present pollution in American 
streams, an expert has estimated, is equal 
to 8 million dead and disintegrating 
mules a year. 

A considerable portion of this foul- 
ness floats past the nation’s Capitol in 
the famous Potomac. In spite of Federal 
ownership of 32 miles of its shoreline, the 
Potomac is too dirty for swimming in 
hot summers. Several miles, through the 
metropolitan area, are considered unfit 
even for boating and fishing. As well as 
being germ-ridden, the water is so thick 
with the 1.7 million tons of good soil it 
annually sweeps from upland farms that 
fish cannot live in parts of it. 

Dive In. . . Last week the Interstate 
Commission on the Potomac River Basin 
—fresh from its quarterly meeting with 
conservation officials—reported confident- 
ly that something was being done. If 
things go according to plan, said Com- 
missioner Harold A. Kemp, Washingtoné 
ians may be swimming within the District 
boundaries in just 10 years. 

The commission was formed in May 
1941 by the Federal Government, the 
District of Columbia, and states inter- 
ested in the 14,500 square mile river 
basin: Virginia, West Virginia, Mary- 
land and later, Pennsylvania. It operates 
on a small ($29,000) budget financed by 
the signatory areas according to popula- 
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Acme 


Rocks of clay. Out of the oven, into the 
dam. (SEE: Boulder-Bakers) 


tion and amount of pollution contributed. 
It gathers facts, makes plans, educates 
people and sets standards of cleanliness. 
It has no real authority, but individuals, 
armed with proof that clean streams save 
money, have made progress. 

Thrice Used Water. The commis- 
sion must deal with several types of pollu- 
tion: natural decayed plant matter, silt, 
sewage (more than 150 million gallons 
daily) and industrial waste—complicated 
by acid from coal mines. In dry months 
river water is re-used at least three times 
as it flows downstream, and this means 
increasingly costly treatment plants for 
more than 50 municipalities which de- 
pend on the river for their drinking water. 
The commission also can cite industries 
which wouldn’t build in the area because 
a clean water supply was lacking. 

Armed with purse-hitting facts like 
these, and with concrete suggestions for 
effecting treatment, the commission be- 


3 ¢ % 
ie Wigs 


Restful angling. Few fish will brave the mud to bite. 


lieves that it can solve the domestic 
and industrial problems. D. C. has con- 
tracts out for a $1.5 million addition to 
its sewage-treatment plant. It also plans 
to salvage more of the soil-building resi- 
due and sell it at $7 a ton to surrounding 
farms. And other Potomac cities are fall- 
ing in line. 

Last month the commission began 
concentrating on one aspect often over- 
looked in dealing with pollution: silting. 
Every year 1,300 acres of topsoil six 
inches deep clogs navigation channels 
and filtration plants. By encouraging 
good land use upstream, the commission 
believes it can check 75% of this. 

ABC’s. The commission has sur- 
veyed the river and divided it into cleanli- 
ness-classes to fit local needs and means. 
Class A sections are to be kept pure 
enough to provide untreated drinking 
water. Class B will be clean enough for 
swimming and other recreation. Class C 
can be purified tor drinking. 

Downtown Washington will have to 
be content with Class D water—which 
is odorless and allows migration of fish— 
but will have Class B just two miles 
upstream from the White House or 18 
miles downstream. Even the most opti- 
mistic, says Kemp, shouldn’t expect to 
swim where the cherry blossoms bloom 
—and city sewage flows. 


Beaver-Stealing Bovine 


The beaver were disappearing so 
fast from Fish creek, near Cokeville, 
Wyo., that last week game commissioner 
Lester Bagley sent a warden down to 
find out why. Only clues the warden 
found were some innocent-looking cow 
tracks in the mud near the beaver ponds. 

The warden hid near the creek to 
watch. When a definitely non-bovine 
poacher appeared, he gave chase. The 
man got away, but dropped two odd rub- 
ber shoes that proved his guilt. Cow 
hooves were fastened on the bottom of 
each—front hoof on the heel, hind one on 
the toe. 
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How | reach the Big Ones 


...down where they are 


with a hand from my “Unseen Friend” 


“One August day a few years ago, I was 
trolling over deep water in Lake George. 


“I knew the big fish would be way down 
deep where the water was cool. The trick 
would be to get the lure down to them. And 
I didn’t want to use fibre line, which needs 
heavy lead sinkers...as it's not my idea of 
sport to drag a five pound lake trout up 
through a hundred feet of water with two 
pounds of lead hooked to his nose. 


“But I had the answer, for I had brought 
along my “Unseen Friend,” Nickel. 


“Trailing out from the tip of my rod 
were 450 feet of thin, flexible wire line, 
made of a strong, rustproof Nickel alloy 


Take a “Taykit’” Pocket 
Stove...A little stove that 
does a big job. Ask your 
sports dealer to show you the 
“Taykit’’. Folded, it fits your 
pocket...assembled in a min- 
ute, it burns 1 4 hours on half 
a cup of gasoline! Needs no 
priming. Built of tough, rust- 

roof Monel, an alloy of 

ickel, ''Your Unseen 
Friend.”’ 
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BY FRED STREEVER, Veteran Fisherman 


called Monel. With this wire line, but with- 
out lead sinkers, I had found I could troll 
at any depth I chose...and flash my shin- 
ing Nickel spoon just where I wanted it. 


“Suddenly a violent strike almost bent 
my rod to the water! The fight was on! 


“Every squirm and twist of the hooked 
fish were telegraphed up that extremely 
sensitive Monel line right into my fist! 
Hour-long minutes later my eye caught 
a gleam of the fish, twisting and fighting, 
some twenty feet below the surface. In a 
desperate effort to get leverage and free 
itself, it had rolled itself into the line. But 
that fine wire held firm...and soon a big 
lake trout was thrashing in my net. 


“Many times I've been grateful to Monel 
line. It’s far stronger than any fibre, yet so 
thin you can get two or three times as 
much on your reel. What's more, it can’t 
rust or rot...so you don’t have to dry it.” 


Yes, Nickel alloys are real fishing allies 
...in everything from Nickel silver reels 
to “Z” Nickel hooks. You'll find friendly 
Nickel in leaders...even in the fool- 





proof Monel bead 
chain swivels that 
keep your line from 
getting snarled up. 






But the Nickel is usually 
combined with other 
metals, so you seldom 
actually see it. And that’s SN 
why Nickel is called 
"Your Unseen Friend.” (Ye 

. * 

Write for Free Booklet..."“A New Tech- 
nique in Fishing.” Fred Streever tells just 
how and why he uses Monel line in trolling 
for big ones, from bass to “muskies.” 34 
pages, illustrated with diagrams and photo- 


graphs. For your free copy send a post card 
to Dept. 193y, New York 5, N.Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


Nickel 


© 1949, T.1..N. Co., ... Your Unseen Friend 
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YOU'VE 
WAITED 
FOR THIS! 
NO NEED 


Hard 
of = 
Hearing 


.--Removes Self-consciousness — 
Nobody knows that you are 
hard of hearing 


HERE IT iS... 


NO 
RECEIVER 
BUTTON 


IN THE 
EAR 


NO TELL-TALE BUTTON TO SHOW! 


And now the Phantomold (invisible) 
is combined with the tiny 
ONE-UNIT 


Beltone °s2"" 


one of the World’s 
Smallest Hearing Aids 





You are assured of unsurpassed 
hearing quality for both tone 
and volume. But best of all, even 
your friends won’t notice that 
you are wearing a hearing aid. 
You owe it to yourself to see 
this newest hearing improve- 
ment and convince yourself that 
now for the first time you really 
can conceal your deafness. 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 
DEPT. PT-5 


1450 WEST 19th STREET 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. PT-5 
1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. 


Please tell me more about the new in- 


| 
| 
| 
visible PHANTOMOLD 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ee decsepasececece evccccccce 
pe i ee ee ee Caer Seer ry. e 
Town......0. cocccccesces State. . cccese 
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Religion 


Methodism’s Management 


Handling churchly affairs for Ameri- 
ca’s 8 million Methodist Church mem- 
bers has occupied 22 boards, councils 
and commissions in seven headquarters- 
cities. Last week a 23rd unit began a four- 
year job: seeking ways to coordinate the 
other 22, ending duplication and over- 
lapping. Lending a businesslike touch, the 
Methodists hired a firm of management 
engineers to survey Methodism, do for it 
what the Hoover Commission was trying 
to do for the Federal Government. 


Fusion & Confusion 
The bellwether likeliest to lead 


American Protestantism’s many flocks to 
unity—so most unity-proponents long 
have felt—is Episcopalianism. On Epis- 
copalians’ slow but earnest striving for 
some sort of union with Methodism and 
Presbyterianism many merger hopes de- 
pended. 

Last week, however, one of Episco- 
palianism’s most respected spokesmen, 
Chicago’s Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, dioce- 
san consultant on religion and education, 
pointed out a stumbling block to unifica- 
tion which many wishful thinkers had 
overlooked: Episcopalians were far from 
united within their own church. 

Speaking in Boston, before 200 lay 
and ministerial delegates to the unofficial 
but influential Protestant Episcopal 
Church Congress*, Dr. Bell said that the 
internal split “originates from those who 
wish immediately to associate with Ameri- 
can Protestantism in ways which involve 
a surrender of [our Church of England] 
heritage and an acceptance instead of a 

*Which, each year, brings together outstand- 
ing Episcopalians to discuss, informally, matters 


that will be of importance to their 2.2 million 
fellow worshippers. 





| Bingo. How Godly were the games for charity and church? 


position incompatible with that which 
justifies our continued existence.” 

Clashing Creeds. Specifically he 
defined the factions as: (1) His own, 
which conceives of Episcopalianism as a 
true return to ancient Catholicism, based 
solidly upon the rites and prayers of a 
theology which sees man as “diseased 
within himself . . . needing God’s direct 
intervention and help for salvation”; and 
(2) those who “adopt the attitude of 
many ‘liberal modern Protestants’ in 
saying that man can save himself by im- 
proving his environment, living the good 
life without need of redemption by God. 
They look upon a church as simply an 
assembly of good will. They seem quite 
like Unitarians.” 

The two factions had striking coun- 
terparts, according to Dr. Bell, in the two 
major slants on unity outside the Episco- 
pal fold. American Methodism, he said, 
“has departed from the teachings of John 
Wesley and now neglects the sacraments 
and creeds which our church should feel 
so important.” Presbyterianism, on the 
other hand, “is a good deal more united 
and attentive toward its creeds than many 
in our own church.” 


Sanctified Shell Games 


After trying oyster suppers, straw- 
berry festivals, a donkey party, box so- 
cials and a lawn féte to raise church 
funds, a congregation once went to Editor 
Horace Greeley for advice about what to 
try next “to keep the struggling church 
from disbanding.” 

Greeley’s reply: “Try religion.” 

But, since the 1800’s, church finan- 
cing had often taken on more, not less, 
of the aspects of a carnival. Few church- 
men had strongly criticized a system 
which produced badly needed dollars. 

Last fortnight, however, a Lutheran 
clergyman separated need from cause to 
condemn “unscriptural giving.” 

Cheap Charity. Writing in the 
monthly bulletin of the United Lutheran 


Pathfinder 


(SEE: Sanctified) 
PATHFINDER 


Church’s Stewardship office, Stewardship 
Secretary Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton des- 
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, cribed fund-raising efforts of the Bingo- Sd ct b 
1 game variety as “. . . not giving at all. 
] They are selling, commerce, business, ie 
1 even gambling, but not giving. THe 4 LIE D 
| “Often the business is shabby and 
t shoddy business, asking 50¢ for 25¢ 
1 articles and using unsavory practices that 
f the world has for the most part discarded. 
n Sometimes the methods violate good taste, 
\- good morals, and the laws of the com- 
d munity, as when gambling is the device. 
. Never are they Christian religion.” 
n 
. Special Dispensation 
\- In Springfield, Ill., the Protestant 
tt) ' Ministerial Association agreed with Dr. 
)- Stoughton (see above) but to no avail. 
1, Despite their protests the Illinois House 
n Executive Committee, last week, endorsed 
Ss a bill to legalize Bingo for “religious, 
el] charitable and educational purposes.” 
e Commented the clergy association: “. 
d ethical confusion .. . if gambling is wrong 
1y at all, it is wrong for all, in all places, 

and at all times.” 

| Regards from Stalin 
| 

w- ' Russia’s political peace-dove had 
0- | some spare olive-branch twigs for the 
sh churches last week. 
or @ From the Russian Orthodox Church, 
to in Moscow, went a message of congratu- 
ch lation to Patriarch Athenagoras, who had 

been named world-wide leader of Eastern 

Orthodoxy. It was overdue—his selection ACTIONS 
n- happened five months ago. Brisk 
38, | Reason for both the delay and the 
h- | surprise of the message: Moscow had | 
2m claimed, just a year ago, that the Soviet | 


church should be considered the leader of 


. 
an all Orthodoxy. Athenagoras, a naturalized eee when you nourish EV E RY I N Cc H 
t Americ itizen, had | h st out- 
. soaiea aie taal ‘of ogee sng ie of him with GAINES! 


he Soviet church itself. When an Orthodox 


an majority voted to send him to Istanbul hehe cant-+tie om ie nosed iene ee you give him ee —— 
and the leadership of their faith, it was eyes—the pep in those paws! A dog is so and nourish EVERY INCH of him. Give 

wag thos bag Kremlin ca much more fun to play with—and to look him Gaines! It supplies every type of 

: Sh Fite “hang onatid mati ae Mos- at—and life’s so much more fun for nourishment dogs are known to need! 


cow showed a sudden, hair-splitting con- THIS MUCH NOURISHMENT in } pound of Gaines ! 


cern for matters religious. Baptist World 


Alliance leaders were told that young To build strong bodies—as much For strong bones and teeth—the ae 
Russians could not attend an upcoming proteins as in 142 Ibs. fresh beef minerals that would be pro- — 
Youth Congress because “Our young be- vided by 1% Ibs. cheese 

lievers are not divided by special organi- For energy—as much carbohy- PaLe: 
zations from the general body of believers drates as in 2 quarts cooked For red-blooded vitality—as a> 
. . . but a striving for evangelical faith oatmeal , much iron as in % Ib. beef liver 


in one spirit with all children goes on 


ate aan ike” aoe For sleek appearance and glossy “a Pl ALL THE VITAMINS AND 
ane! posite . seb a official coat—the fats that would be Natit MINERALS dogs are known to need 
Communist om het Gilleian is “the provided by 1% oz. butter --.in more than required quantities 
r st s ‘ g ‘ 
opiate of the people.” 


| True to Form. However, commu- GAIWES COSTS LESS 70 FEED 
| nism also had a few thorny branches to then any other type of dog food / 


hand religion. Through the Russian 
| news agency, Tass, 36 Mormon mission- 
aries in Finland were accused of being 


* 
ex-U.S. Air Force officers now engaged in 
spying. And, in Grevena, Greece, the local 
head of the Greek Orthodox Church 









= passed out rifles to 80 of his priests so ve , ei 
ed) that they could protect themselves against Nourish Every Inch of Your Dog 

‘ Communist guerillas. Conrright 1949 by General Poods Corp. A Product of General Foods 
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ET TOWNS.--- 
G CITIES ARE BUILT BY MAIN S TRE 
Bi 


MAIN STREET TOWNS ARE BUILT BY FARMERS 


Whatever folks say, it wasn’t Mrs. O’Leary’s cow who 
changed the map of Chicago. It was the prairie farmers . . . 
and the wealth from their farms flowing through the Main 
Street towns to the city. In the same way, thousands of other 
prospering market towns right now are the backbone of the 
biggest cities . . . through the wealth of their surrounding 
farms. 


If you are a business leader in such a center, you can make 
good use of this fact: Most of the best farm customers in 
your selling area read Farm Journal. More than read any 
other farm publication, general publication . . . often more 
than read the town paper! 


Hard to believe? Just write for the facts for your own terri- 
tory — and be convinced. Then — climb on the bandwagon 
with Farm Journal. 





'Parm Journal 
Journal 
— greatest 
selling force West 
in Washington 
America’s Square 
greatest market Philadelphia 5 
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THREE FEARS-—-war, depression and unfavorable legislation-——are held responsible 
for today's excessive pessimism. Some financial analysts say this may 
turn out to be as much "a mass delusion" as was the excessive optimism 
of 20 years ago. 


COMMERCE SECRETARY CHARLES SAWYER predicts 1949 will be a good business year 
because (a) unemployment benefits and farm price supports are sustain- 
ing consumer buying power and (2) competition, better values and re- 
laxed credit controls will overcome consumer buying lag. 

BUT NEVERTHELESS Sawyer makes the usual hedge: "Unless the downturn feeds on 
itself as business adjustments have a way of doing." 


ADVANCE PLANNERS for the American Bankers Association believe today's business 
Situation is a desirable readjustment. But, if the deflation momentum 
builds up, the bankers are prepared to appeal for “more dynamic lend- 
ing policies" by ABA members. This would reverse ABA's successful 
anti-inflation campaign in 1947 when it aroused bankers to the need 
of restricting loans to productive purposes. 

BUT A STRONGER VEIN OF PESSIMISM is discernible here and there. Some market 
operators have switched to a more bearish attitude on re-reading 
Federal Reserve Board governor Marriner Eccles' speech of'Apr. 8. He 
said too much credit for housing and consumer goods had already been 
pumped into the economy. The interpretation is bearish for those who 
think Eccles still has enough power to get his way. 

DEMOCRATIC SEN. HARRY F. BYRD thinks it will be too late for the U.S. to return 
to sound financing unless that course is adopted forthwith. Other- 
wise, he foresees a crisis "about a year from now." 








ten months. Then the nation will know whether tinkering by economic 
managers has brought business cycles under control, whether industry 
can maintain a high level of employment and short-circuit a threatened 
depression, or whether, as in the past, we must expect to alternate 
between inflation and deflation. 


PRESIDENT GWILYM A. PRICE of Westinghouse Corp. believes a reverse trend may 
start as abruptly as did the current recession when businesses, now 
living on their inventories, resume buying. 


ALREADY TOOL MAKERS who had been in a slump for two years say the uptrend for 
them has arrived. Volume orders are for standard, rather than special 
purpose, tools. Main sources of new tool orders are national defense 
purchasing, office and mining equipment manufacturers, textile machin- 
ery makers and atomic energy plants. 


PRESIDENT LEW HAHN of the National Retail Dry Goods Association promised “hand- 
some retail support" to manufacturers who would cut prices to a point 
that would stimulate buying (for example, said Hahn, an 8—-cubic-—foot 
refrigerator for less than $200). 


ee 


be done when labor demands increased benefits and declines in material 
prices have been insignificant? Avco Mfg. Corp., missing the goal by 
one foot, announced a 7-foot box for $199.95. 

HOME BUILDERS are meeting sales resistance to some extent by cost-cutting meth- 
ods. Firms in Memphis, Atlantic City, Detroit and Atlanta are operat- 
ing in the "economy house field." Prices range from $5,900 to $7,000 
with as little as $350 down and a 30-year mortgage. 

BOARD CHAIRMAN NATHAN CUMMINGS of Consolidated Grocers Corp., largest wholesale 
chain, predicts food prices will drop gradually from 5% to 74% below 
present retail levels before Jan. l. 


"OZONERS" IS THE NEW NAME given by the film industry to drive-in movies. Grow- 
ing rapidly while regular picture theater business is declining, 
"“ozoners" will number from 1,000 to 2,000 this year, accommodate 
600,000 cars for two nightly shows with an audience potential of 5 
million a day. 
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Dream Car —When? 


This week, Detroiters rather agreed 
with James D. Mooney, president of 
Willys-Overland, who recently stated that 
his erystal ball had come up with the 
final answer to the dream car question. 

His answer: “We'll get the $1,000- 
car, and I don’t mean a scooter but a full- 
sized vehicle, when we get a five-cent 
glass of beer; and I don’t mean a thim- 
bleful of watery brew, but a man-size 
glass of real draught beer.” 


Dutti—Swiss Dynamite 


At 61, Gottlieb Duttweiler of Zurich 
is an apostle of dynamic salesmanship. 

A powerfully built man with big 
ears, furrowed brow, wavy hair and 
bushy brows, he is the director of the 
Swiss Federation of Migros Cooperatives 
which he founded. 


Twenty-five years ago Duttweiler, 


grocer. Thirteen years later he was a 
partner. After World War I he over- 
estimated the international market in 
foodstuffs and failed as a food importer 
to the tune of 12 million francs. 

His creditors had such faith that 
they appointed him trustee. Dutti raised 
11.6 million francs from the ruins and 
years later, again on his feet financially, 
made good the remaining 400,000 francs. 

Starting new in Brazil after his bank- 
ruptcy, he made a small success as a cof- 
fee and sugar grower. When his wife 
complained of the climate, he sold out 
and packed off home. 

One day in Zurich after their return, 
Dutti bought a pound of coffee. He calcu- 
lated that the profit made by the grocer 
who passed it over the counter was more 
than he (Dutti) had made for all the 
hard work of producing the same amount 
of coffee from the soil. This fired him 
with zeal to improve what he felt was the 
weakest link in the chain of food distribu- 
tion—from factory to kitchen. So he im- 
provised grocery vans, stocked them with 
seven items—rice, sugar, noodles, spa- 
ghetti, shortening, coffee and soap. 

Motorized Blitz. Out rolled Dutti’s 


Adversity’s Uses. Housewives re- 
mained loyal and his enemies were his 
best advertisers. They stimulated his 
profits to the point where he was able to 
finance a newspaper to support the Mi- 
gros idea. 

So-called Migros cooperatives are 
not, despite their name, cooperatives in 
the usual sense. A few years ago Dutti 
converted them from a limited company 
into a kind of co-partnership. 

Prompted by whimsy, good advertis- 
ing technique, sound business psychology 
and a flair for the unusual, he put into 
his co-partnership agreement a provision 
giving the customers the right to elect 
the firm’s officers every four years. 

“You see,” says Dutti, with a chuckle 
and a cherubic smile, “I trust my cus- 
tomers as they trust me. If they want to, 
they can throw me out on my ear.” 

Dutti gives no refunds, only dis- 
counts at the time of purchase, based on 
low overhead and shrewd buying. If he 
feels his customers deserve a bonus, he 
sometimes buys sugar, for instance, and 
lets them have it below cost. 

An innovator, he adopts what he can 
use wherever he finds it. Last year for 





Self-service. A good American idea looks this way in Zurich, Bern and Basel. Right: Gottlieb Duttweiler. (SEE: Dutti) 


known as “Dutti, the American” for his 
energetic selling methods, rebuilt five 
model T Fords into mobile groceries. 
They have grown into a retail giant with 
11 regional branches, 169 stores and 77 
mobile shops. Last year his sales topped 
$45 million and he imported $1.6 million 
worth of eggs, peanuts and other farm 
produce from the U.S. 

Though Dutti counts his fortune in 
millions, he lives in a two-room workers’ 
flat near his firm’s Zurich headquarters. 
Spiteful people claim his wife takes in 
washing. This has been disproved, but 
she. does the cleaning and cooking and 
claims to like it. The reason: to help 
Dutti preserve the legend of himself as a 
beggar-millionaire. Someone once de- 
scribed Dutti as a man who insisted on 
remaining a one-shirt Messiah long after 
he had hit pay dirt. 

Wunder Kind. At 16, Dutti started 


as apprentice with a Zurich wholesale 
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mobile groceries to meet housewives on 
the street corners. They had been alerted 
by timetables published in newspapers 
and circulars. If they would hazard 
weather, undergo a little inconvenience, 
and come to the corner where a van 
would be waiting at a certain hour, they 
would save up to 30% on their staples. 
The thrifty housewives came, saved and 
were sold. “Migros” began to roll. 

The term Migros was Dutti’s inven- 
tion, a combination of engros (whole- 
sale) and demi-gros (not quite wholesale 
but better than retail). To make good on 
this promise Dutti cut overhead by elimi- 
nating bookkeeping. 

Dutti’s competitors learned to hate 
“Migros” more than any word on either 
side of the Alps. Old-line retail grocers 
and their usually phlegmatic Swiss sup- 
porters tipped over Dutti’s mobile stores 
and scattered their contents. Dutti led 
his employes in street corner free-for-alls. 


once Dutti found himself behind the 
march of events. Grocers in Belgium, 
France and Sweden had followed U.S. 
grocers in converting to self-service, but 


Migros had done nothing about it. 
Hastily, Dutti ordered self-service re- 


frigeration equipment and other fixtures 
through his New York buyer and opened 
three self-service stores in Zurich and one 
in Bern. To his surprise the sales volume 
in these stores jumped 25% to 100%. 

Last week Dutti announced his full 
conversion to the self-service idea. Migros 
mobile stores will be discontinued except 
in rural areas, and all stores in Bern, 
Basel and Geneva will be converted to 
self-service. 

Dutti smiles cryptically when people 
try to define him, but last fortnight he 
did the analysis job pretty well himself 
when he said: “I’m no Messiah but a 
merchant. Always proud to be a mer- 
chant, I believe food over the counter is 
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worth more than food in trees. But the 
price added to an article to cover distri- 
bution costs should be in proportion to 
the value added.” 

If so simple a principle can make a 
man a Messiah, Dutti’s a Messiah. 


New Trains 


Last fortnight, in the capital’s Union 
Station, Pennsylvania Railroad gave 2,500 
guests a chance to see its new Liberty 
Limited (Washington-Chicago). 

The train has two sections, each con- 
sisting of two remodeled cars and 11 new 
cars. Among its new features were these: 
a communication system for paging, pri- 
vate rooms with individual air-condition- 
ing controls, car doors operated by an 
electric eye, and some rooms with twin 
beds. Cost of the 22 new cars, with in- 
terior design by Raymond Loewy, was 
more than $4 million. 

The next day in the same station 
Drucie Snyder, daughter of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, christened Baltimore & 
Ohio’s new Columbian (also Washington- 
Chicago) with water from the Potomac 
and Lake Michigan. The Columbian has 
glass-roofed stratadome observation cars, 
first in the East; diners with diagonal 
seating and robot-controlled air brakes. 

Some other new de luxers are the 
Broadway Limited (Pennsylvania) and 
the Southern Belle (Kansas City South- 
ern). 


Billion Dollar Row 


With the season for annual corporate 
reports winding up last week, it looked as 
if Billion Dollar Row was fully occupied. 

Twenty-two corporations now live on 
this exclusive street as against 12 in 1929 
and 16 in 1944. They qualify because 
their assets—cash, plant, inventory and 
patents—tot up to $1 billion or more. 
Many tried to make it. Cities Service 
missed by a close shave, its total assets 
$992 million. 

Newcomers to the boulevard this 
year were General Electric, Pacific Gas 
& Electric and Commonwealth Edison. 
Longest-time resident on the street— 
giant A. T. & T.—still had the No. 1 spot 
by a $7 billion margin. It was the first 
time A. T. & T. had passed the $10 bil- 
lion mark. 

Blue Chips. In order of size, with 
their assets in millions, the 22 locations 
on Billion Dollar Row are: American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. ($10,001), 
Standard Oil, N.J. ($2,996), General Mo- 
tors ($2,958), U.S. Steel ($2,535), Penn- 
sylvania R.R. ($2.306), New York Cen- 
tral ($1,754), Southern Pacific ($1,736), 
E. I. duPont de Nemours ($1,585), 
Standard Oil, Ind. ($1,500), Consoli- 
dated Edison ($1,448), Socony-Vacuum 
($1,443), Commonwealth & Southern 
($1,308), Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
($1,293), Texas Co. ($1,277), Pacific 
Gas & Electric ($1,210), Gulf Oil 
($1,191), Union Pacific ($1,187), Balti- 
more & Ohio ($1,186), General Electric 
($1,177), Commonwealth Edison ($1,043), 
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| Policy No. 1—Pays up to $500 hospital, 












It’s one of the world’s most perilous jobs — 
just being a housewife! Each year home acci- 
dents disable 5,000,000 Americans, the lady of 
the house getting a big share of this grief. And 
the cost in medical and hospital expenses plays 
hob with many a family budget! 

To meet this situation Hartford offers Acci- 
dent Insurance tailor-made for housewives. 
Here are some of the policies you can select— 


note their reasonable cost: 
ANNUAL COST 


nursing and medical expenses ....... $12.7 

Policy No. 2—Pays up to $500 hospital, 

nursing and medical expenses; up to 

$5000* for accidental loss of limbs or sight; 

allowances for specified fractures, ampu- 

tations and dislocations up to $162.50* . . . 15.00 

Policy No. 3—Pays same as No, 2 plus 

$1000* for accidental loss of life ....... 16.00 
*Double for special accidents 

Make your selection from the combinations 

above. Your Hartford agent or insurance broker 

will be glad to help! In over 5000 communities 

you can find your Hartford agent quickly by 

calling Western Union by number, asking for 

“Operator 25.”’ Or write to the Hartford Acci- 

dent and Indemnity Company, Hartford 15, 

Connecticut, for a descriptive circular. 





HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the Hartford 
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| Bethlehem Steel ($1,029), Ford Motor 
($1,026). 

| Some companies with lower assets 
| hit annual sales of $1 billion or more. 
| Among them were Safeway Stores with 
$135 million in assets and $1.2 billion in 
sales; Swift & Co., $523 million in assets 
and $2.4 billion sales; and Sears-Roe- 
| buck with $789 million in assets and $2.3 
billion sales. 


Mystery Voice 


Only Russians are right, New York | 


Telephone Co. announced last week, in 
the way they answer the telephone. 


“*Olla, olla,” says the time-wasting | 
Argentinian. The Italian: “Pronto!” The | 
Briton: “Are you there?” But only the | 


Russian gets matters going by his “Ivan- 
ov govorit”’—Ivanov speaking. 

N. Y. T. is distributing blotters with 
the picture of a masked man answering a 
ring, concealing his identity by, saying 
“Hello.” The unmasking is done simply 
by announcing oneself: “James Smith.” 


This, says the comnany, will reduce busy 


signals or frayed tempers. 


Telling the Owners 


Fireworks, good humor, women’s 


viewpoints, “rough” questions by stock- | 


holders and calmly informative answers 
by company officers are the outstanding 
features of today’s corporate annual 
meetings. 

Formerly the chairman read his re- 

port and made restrained remarks about 
the outlook to a few elderly ladies and 
old gentlemen hard up for better amuse- 
| ment. 
But today stockholders come in 
droves. Recently President Charles E. 
Wilson of General Electric was dumb- 
founded when nearly 2,500 stockholders 
| responded to an open-house invitation. 
| Paying their own railroad fare, the pil- 
grims came from Miami and Oklahoma 
City, gathered in the aisles of G.E.’s new 
$30 million steam-turbine plant, enjoyed 
a buffet luncheon, a plant tour and a 
lively meeting. 

Until last year General Motors’ usual 
attendance was 40 or 50. Then it offered 
stockholders who attended the meeting, 
at Wilmington, Del., a tour of the new 
Oldsmobile-Pontiac assembly plant. More 
than 400 showed up. For its May 20 meet- 
ing G.M. expected an even larger at- 
tendance. 

In recent meetings stockholders dis- 





played a keen appetite for behind-the- | 


scenes information about their companies’ 
activities. Management responded with a 
new awareness of the importance of stock- 
holder good will. 

Distaff Campaign. One question, 
possibly intended to be _ troublesome, 
came up at the meetings of General Elec- 
tric, A.T.&T., U.S. Steel, and National 
Dairy Products. The question: why not a 
woman (or more women). on the board 
of directors? At G.E.’s meeting it was 
popped by a lady from Miami. For Board 
Chairman Philip D. Reed, the answer was 

















SEEIN’S 
BELIEVIN’ 
IN B.C. 


It’s wonderland. So many fascinating sights, 
such beauty, you've got to see British 
Columbia to believe it. To help plan your 
vacation, write: British Columbia Government 
Travel Bureau, Victoria, B. C. M-41-49 






OR NO COST!—Try Dr. Barron's GENU- 
Y INE Foot Cushions for quick foot relief! 
= They take painful pressure off callouses, 
” corns, sore heels, aching arches — absorb 
foot shocks, help support weak arches. Light, 
ventilated, spongy. LIKE WALKING ON A PiL- 
4 Low! Wear in any shoes. Dr. Barron says: ‘‘Re- 

lieves tired, aching feet from heel to toes.’’ Send 
only $1.98 for A PAIR, or C.O.D. plus postage. State 
shoe size and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL GUAR- 


RTHO. . wd back if no blessed relief! 
ls ENC. 2700 BROADWAY, Dept. 4E, N.Y.C. 25 



























Save Thousands by 
Building Own Home 
New chart and diagram course 
explains home-building meth- 
ojs from _ A to Z. Includes 
complete PLANS and SPECIFI- 
CATIONS for modern  6-room 
House. Build and SAVE THOU- Z = 
SANDS OF DOLLARS or go inte building business for 
yourself. Course available to Vets under G. I. Bill. Others 
pay only nominal cost, far less than value of plans alone. 
America needs 10,000,000 homes. Your chance to CASH 
IN. 22-page book sent FREE. Write: Commercial Trades 
gs = Dept. D55-5, 1400 Greenleaf Avenue, Chicago 
a inois. 


MAKES MOTORIST TOO POOR 


Car owners who are wasting money and not 
getting proper gas mileage due to over-rich 

mixtures will be pleased to learn how to 
save gasoline by Vacu-Mating over-rich 
mixtures. The VACU-MATIC fits all cars 
trucks and tractors. It is automatic and 
eperstes on the supercharge principle. 
ily installed in a few minutes. 


SALESMEN WANTED! Sicrsots) S232 
FITS ALL CARS go penny postcard for Sree particulars and bow 


VACU-MATIC CO., 7617-1523 W. State St., Wauwatosa, Wis. 










COLLECT S9.9OS 


Make $9.95 on 10-second demonstration to mer- 
chants. Write on glass with Amazing Magic 
Crayon and presto— a 5-color advertising mes- 
sage takes fire and glows like a brilliant Neon 
sign! Three sales a day and $29.85 profit is for 
lazy” men. Workers can double or triple that 
amount. Don’t wait. Rush penny postcard for 
full details, complete sales kit . . . all FREE. 
MAXILUME CO., 125 W. Hubbard Street 
Dept. L-595, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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a push-over: “Oh, yes, we have several.” 
The woman-representation question 
was dramatized at U.S. Steel’s meeting 
by Mrs. Wilma Soss, president of the 
Federation of Women Shareholders in 
American Business. She appeared in gay 
90’s attire, picture hat, fur piece and 
long-skirted suit. Board chairman Irving 
S. Olds and President Benjamin F. Fair- 
less smiled non- -committally when she told 
them their company’s thinking on “stock- 
holder relations” matched her costume. 
At the National Dairy Corp. meeting 
one of Mrs. Soss’s indignant fellow stock- 
holders jumped up and relieved the com- 
pany officers of answering. “Our directors 
are mostly married men,” he declared, 
“and I’m sure they’re already getting the 
women’s viewpoint 365 days a year.” 
Among the highlights of other recent 
meetings were these: 
Johns-Manville: Chairman Lewis 
H. Brown was asked two “rough” ques- 
tions: (1) why the directors didn’t own 


more stock in the company and (2) why | 


couldn’t corporate management be more 
democratic? Brown’s answers: (1) abil- 
ity to do the job should be a director’s 
main qualification; and (2) 
procedure is necessarily more nearly akin 
to the military type than the democratic. 

Bethlehem Steel. Chairman Eu- 
gene G. Grace presided over a hot dis- 
cussion of two resolutions which were de- 
feated—to limit pensions to $25,000 a 
year and to require management to, waive 
participation in the company’s 
plan. 

General Foods Corp. By a slip of 
the tongue Chairman Clarence Francis 
used “billions” when reporting the com- 
pany’s 1949 plans for expansion. Hastily 
correcting himself, he said, “Oh, no! For 
billions understand millions. We’re in the 
food business, not the Government busi- 
ness.” 





Wide World 
Wilma Soss. She thinks company think- 
ing goes back to Gay 90's. (SEE: Telling) 
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Striding across the Nation like the 
legendary giant in 7-League Boots, 
trucks are performing a daily 
miracle, 


Your food, clothes, furnitureevery- 
thing you eat, wear, use or buy — is 
brought to you with the speed, flexi- 
bility and economy unmatched by 
any other transportation system. 


Trucks have always held the line 
against higher prices. And they're 
in there right now, fighting harder 





... that are 


__ OVERTAKING YOUR 
"HIGH COST OF LIVING! 


than ever helping you to overtake 
your high cost of living. Creating 
new wealth. New industries. Higher 
standards of living. 


You benefit when trucks roll because 
trucks help all business economize. 
So remember: as your cost of living 
turns the corner...and you’re pay- 
ing Jess for your necessities of life 
-»-you might well give the next 
truck driver you pass a.nod. For bis 
“7-League Boots” are making your 
dollars go a long, long way. 


FREE! Send today for the trucking industry’s new exciting 16mm. motion picture 


“HORIZONS UNLIMITED”’— available now for group showings at no cost. 


tne AMERICAN TRUCKING woustey 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Bill Jackson 


Designer and designs. Grabe displays living room chairs, the convertible table ... 


Pre-Fab Furniture 


Because some women once wanted 
something good for practically nothing, 
people now can buy a set of neat, mod- 
ern living and dining room furniture for 
less than $200. 

A little more than a year ago, a 
woman’s magazine wanted to show its 
career girl readers how to furnish a room 
on a shoe string. The editors had only 
$25 of their budget left and still hadn’t 
completed the room. So they took the 





. . . dining room table and chairs 
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money to Klaus Grabe, a New York 
architect, and, like a child who wants a 
pound of candy for his penny, waited for 
magical results. They got what they 
wanted. Grabe designed patterns for a 
table and two chairs that could be made 
for $25. 

Like That! So many people wanted 
the table and chairs that Grabe became 
the man-with-the-furniture-pattern-busi- 
ness. He kept adding new designs. And 
now there are 23 of which some 40,000 
have been sold, at 75¢ apiece. 





But Grabe soon found he could sell 
the furniture itself, knock-down style, 
cut out and ready to be put together, for 
the same price a customer would pay for 
pattern, materials and labor. He put the 
furniture pieces into cartons and began 
selling them by direct mail. 

Snowballing. That was last Janu- 
ary. Since then, orders have doubled 
every month. And last week in New York 
prospective buyers could go have a look 
at the whole Grabe line, all assembled 
and on exhibit at Gallery Fifty-Six. Also 
there, in the back room, were flat boxes 
containing the furniture in its knocked- 
down form. Some people left with whole 
living room sets strapped onto their cars. 
(When ordering by mail, shipping charges, 
are Railway Express collect.) 

Newest and 13th in the line of pre- 
fabs on display was a 72-inch storage 
cabinet (see picture). Its case and base, 
like the other pieces, are made of 34-inch, 
7-ply birch plywood. Its three sliding 
doors, however, are made of walnut ply- 
wood. The price: $57.50. 

There are’six kinds of chairs: two 
with arms (child’s size, $6.45, and 
adult’s, $16.85) ; three without arms (one 
each for dining and living room, both 
$13.45; and a lounge model, $18.85); 
the sixth, a straight bench at $10.85. 
Seats and backs are made of two-inch 
cotton webbing in red, gold, gray, black 
or green. 

Tables range from two low coffee 
models, (one rectangular, at $9.85; the 
other, round, at $12.80) to a 33- x 54- 
inch dining table, costing $29. Priced in 
between is a $19.85, square-topped, con- 
vertible table that stands 20 or 30 inches 
above the floor, depending on which way 
the legs are turned (see picture). 

Another double-purpose piece is the 
storage cabinet ($29.85) with adjustable 
shelf inside. It can be used separately or 
combined with another cabinet and a 





Bill Jackson 
(smaller than those shown above) and the walnut-front storage cabinet. (SEE: Pre-Fab) 
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Unassembled. This makes a chair like the 
one Grabe is sitting on. (SEE: Pre-Fab) 


6-foot top board ($12) and used as a 
desk or dressing table. 

Assembling any one of these pieces 
takes one to three hours, Grabe says. 
Only tools needed are screw-driver and 
hammer, sometimes a small hand drill. 
All the wood pieces are precision-cut and 
machine-sanded, and screw holes are al- 
ready drilled. With the cartons go web- 
bing, plastic wood, hardware, tacks, glue, 
sandpaper and illustrated instructions. 
There is no advice on finishing, however. 
There are so many possible Anishes that 
Grabe suggests seeing the local paint 
dealer for suggestions. 

Though he still has more furniture 
patterns than knock-down packets, Grabe 
expects to add more of the latter in the 
next month or two. Eventually, his cus- 
tomers should be able to assemble their 
own furniture for any room in the house. 


Gluttons for Gherkins 


Americans, say U.S. pickle-packers, 
eat more pickles than any other people 
in the world. To keep this appetite awake 
—and perhaps even sharpen it—the Na- 
tional Pickle Packers Association will 
promote America’s first National Pickle 
Week starting May 20. 

The packers, who have more than 
doubled their output since 1935, claim it’s 
men who eat the most pickles. Of course, 
it’s women who do the serving. At least 
eight out of every 10 housewives serve 
pickles at least once a week. And the va- 
riety their families like best is the whole 
sweet pickle. Next in favor are fresh 
cucumber and dill. Total taste for all 
types makes pickle-cucumbers the na- 
tion’s fourth largest vegetable crop, 
topped only by tomatoes, corn and peas. 

Vinegared Vitamins. To pickle- 
lovers, who eat for taste alone, the fact 
that pickles contain vitamins may seem 
irrelevant. But they do. Research at 
Michigan State College has shown that 
all common pickles contain Vitamin A 
(apparently the pickling process en- 
riches this), plus some Bi and Be and a 
considerable amount of C. 

Pickles also are an important source 
of salt. Normally, the human body con- 
tains a pound or more of salt. To main- 
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Poll-Parrot 
Style 8075 


Classified Phone Directory or write us. 


ou” 


Yes, you win because these young- 
sters are pre-testing Poll-Parrot 
Shoes to make sure you get real 
value. They test them as only 
hard-playing boysand girlscan test 
them... for wear, for fit, for style. 


See What Pre-Testing 
Means to You: 
1. Extra reinforce- 


ments at all 
vital points. 










2. Age-conforming 
arches and heels. 


3. Room 


to 
grow. 


Ay 





Only after strict pre-testing are 
Poll-Parrots approved for produc- 
tion. You can always be sure of 
real value, unmatched by ordinary 
shoes, when you buy Poll-Parrots 
for your boy or girl. 





Parrot 





SHOES FOR 


For nearest Poll-Parrot dealer see 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Pre-lested, 


TO GIVE YOU REAL VALUE! 
Also Star * Brand Shoes . . . at lower prices! 


Poll-Parrot 
Style 9991 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND 


Division of International Shoe Company 


¢ ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
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I ALWAYS GET ‘ 
FLEISCHMANNS 
DRY YEAST 


FOR WOMEN 


(WHO BAKE AT HOME) 


ONLY 


What makes women happy 


Ny 7 


SO DOI—IT STAYS 
STRONG SO LONG 











SUCH A FAST 
RISER TOO 





ANP BAKES LIGHT 
EVERY TIME 





—NO FILLER TO 
SLOW IT DOWN | 


YES BECAUSE IT'S 
EXTRA-ACTIVE 


HEY! Buy 3 packages at 
a time. Keep it handy. 
No refrigeration needed. 


<— 
= 
cs 
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THE WOMAN | LOVE 


One of the sweetest songs ever written. 
Lovely words-Charming music. New and 
delightful. A joy to every woman hearin 
it. Acopy by mailtoanyplacein the Unit 
States for 25 cents in coin. Address to 

Tobin & Tobin 2111 E. 14th. St. 
Long Beach 4, California 


3 times as many 
women prefer 


FLEISCHMANN'S YEAST 
INVENTORS 


Patentlaws encourage the development of inventions. 

Our firm is registered to practice before the U. 8S. 

Patent Office. Write for further particulars as to 

ame protection and procecure and “Invention 
ecord’’ form at once. o obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
1022 Victor Building Washington 1, D. C. 











| WAPPY BREAKFAST HINT 


ith brown sugar. 
Muffets with ar 
tI bi in oven. Serve hot wit 


cream or milk. SO | 
b ment “SS — ? “aes at ; 
ts THE MODERN 
e SHREDDED WHEAT 


NOURISHING 100% WHOLE WHEAT 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY sau 
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Hi-Li..e 
Misplaced? These two don’t wear their 
hearts on their sleeves. (SEE: Patch) 


tain that supply takes 10 grams of salt 
a day—half of which can be gotten from 
one medium-sized dill pickle. When sum- 
mer heat sets people perspiring, increas- 
ing their salt-loss, the packers can rise 
with science and say: It pays to get in 
a pickle. 


Patch Pants 


Manufacturers of Rag-a-Ruffins, a 
new line of children’s denim playclothes, 
have made top style of bottom-interest by 
putting colorful, heart-shaped patches on 
the seats of pants. 

The outfits are for either boys or 
girls and sized two to seven, according to 
height, weight and waist measurements 
instead of age. There’s a choice of shirts. 
And pants come short or long, the latter 
also patched on the knees. 


Stick-On Cleats 


Bur-Kleets won't make a fellow a 
football hero, but they might help. They 
are a hard-rubber cleat, molded into a 
sole which can be cemented to the sole 
of an ordinary walking shoe, a tennis 
shoe, an overshoe or a boot. 

Bur-Kleets get their 


name _ from 





One-burner oven. It bakes potatoes— 


(SEE: Top-side) 


pies and cakes, too. 


PATHFINDER 


20 8S & 


young Burkley Jisa, a boy who wanted 


some football shoes but couldn’t find any ‘ 


his size in stores in Mansfield, Ohio. 
Since his father, L. P. Jisa, had said he 
could have some, there was nothing to 
do but make them. He started with the 
ordinary dime-store half-sole and from 
that evolved Bur-Kleets. 

Now, for 98¢, anyone can buy a pair, 
plus two tubes of glue and directions. 
Sizes range upward from what will fit an 
8-year-old’s shoe. 

Grown-ups.use the cleats on fishing, 
hunting and ski boots. Farmers and con- 
struction men use them on work shoes. 


Top-Side Oven 


Ideal for summer baking and roast- 
ing—since it won’t overheat kitchen and 
cook—is a top-of-the-stove oven intro- 
duced last fortnight by the West Bend 
(Wis.) Aluminum Co. 

Called Ovenette, it is small enough 
for just one burner on any type of stove, 
yet big enough to bake a pie or cake, 
seven muffins or even a roast. The base 
and inside rack are steel, the rest is 
aluminum. On the top is a heat indica- 
tor. The oven obviously will save fuel. 
It is said to cut baking time, too. 

Base, rack and lid are $3.95. The 
complete set, with roasting and baking 
pans, costs $5.95. 


New for You 


Behind the Ear. New fragrances 
for spring and summer include a trio of 
colognes by Tussy: “Flower Mart,” “Nat- 
urelle” (both light floral blends) and 
“Midnight” (Oriental but delicate). Spe- 
cial for brides is “Something Blue” by 
The House of Gourielli. Described as “dis- 
turbing but sweet,” this scent comes in 
perfume and eau de parfum, in bath cos- 
metics and in a frou-frou sacheted gar- 
ter. Angelique’s bridal fragrance is 
“White Satin,” flowery but with a spright- 
ly touch of spices. 

For Healthy Hair. The Fay pro- 
fessional hairbrush, for years available 
only through the trade, now can be 
bought in stores. A brand new model— 
round and without a handle—it has finger 
grooves on top and a big button that 
comes up between the index and second 
fingers to assure a solid grip. 

Scent with Sound. William G. 
Mennen Jr., himself has invented a new 
can for Mennen’s baby. powder. It’s blue 
and white striped and has a pink top 
with a rattle enclosed. Idea of the rattle 
is to get the baby’s attention during dia- 
pering. When the can is empty, he can 
use it as a toy. 

No Smeared Fingers. Eye-shadow 
goes on like lipstick now. Harriet Hub- 
bard Ayer’s new shadow comes pencil- 
shaped, in a gold case and four shades. 

Portables. Helena Rubinstein puts 
perfume into a gold-colored pencil. It’s in 
a tiny container under a removable pencil 
top. Another of her handbag items is a 
pair of tweezers, an inch long, fitted into 
a simulated alligator case. 
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COMPLETE DIRECTIONS 
for preparing fruit, 
cooking, skimming, etc., 

in every Sure-Jell package! 


SEE THE NEW FOLDER IN THE SURE-JELL 
BOX FOR QUICKER, EASIER RECIPES! 
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amount of tgredents 1 Ut 









Crush fully ripe berries, 
one layer at a ume, so 
that each berry 1s re 
duced td a pulp. 











and crush thor- 
orebly or grind fully 
ripe currants. Sieve half 
of the pulp, if desired, 
to remove some of the 
seeds. 







RED CURRANT 













Crush completely, one 
layer at a time, fully ripe 
quarts blackberries —_ eg 
mn 2 or dewberries. 
oe =. sieve half of 






for jams and jellies with 
Sure-Jell recipes! 









SURE-JELL is the 
powdered pectin product 
that helps all fruits 
jell just right. 







Ripe-fruit flavor— 
because you use ripe 
fruits with Sure-Jell! 







Half again as many 
glasses as you'd have from 
the same amount of fruit 
and long-boil recipes! 











30 Recipes for Jam, 
28 Recipes for Jelly— 
o different recipe for 
each fruit—in every 

box of Sure-Jell! 









A Product of General Foods 
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Sports 


Nothing (Psychic) To It 

John Lengyel, 29, Pottstown, Pa., 
showed uncanny accuracy in picking foot- 
ball and basketball scores last season. 
His most astounding feat: winning a 
newspaper contest with an exact 404 as 
the combined scores of several games. 

Last week, a U.S. grand jury in 
Philadelphia heard how he allegedly did 
it. Said assistant Federal attorney Fred 
Noch: Lengyel, a postal clerk, post- 
marked an envelope the day before the 
games, waited until results were in, then 
mailed it. 

This week Lengyel faced a charge of 
using the mails to defraud. 


Tiger Hunter 


Sensation of major league baseball 
last week was a 6-foot, 182-pound rookie 
who looked like Detroit’s first consistent 
long-ball hitter since Hank Greenberg 
and seemed most likely choice for the 
title of “rookie of the year.” 

He was 22-year-old, quiet-mannered 
Johnny Groth, up from Buffalo for his 
first full big league season after only two 
years in organized ball. 

In his first five days with the Tigers, 
Groth more than lived up to his press 
notices. Opening day he banged out two 
home runs to help beat Chicago. Next 
day he smacked another, wound up the 
week hitting at a phenomenal .529 clip. 
By last week he still was powering the 
ball (at a .360 rate), had cinched De- 
troit’s center fielder post. 





Egan. He found a major leaguer .. . 
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Groth’s performance, however, 
aroused small cheers in his home city of 
Chicago where baseball-minded citizens 
were more inclined to ask how he had 
been missed by the White Sox and Cubs. 
Growled The Chicago Tribune: “The 
Cubs were said to have made the expan- 
sive promise that they would offer Groth a 
tryout. The Sox . . . were looking the 
other way. Money might be involved.” 

But the real answer to Groth’s ap- 
pearance in Detroit was one Aloysius 
Jerome (Wish) Egan, 68-year-old dean 
of baseball’s 350 major league scouts. 

Groth, a Chicago Latin School foot- 
ball and basketball star, joined the Navy 
and was assigned to the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station in 1945-46. He 
tried out for the camp ball club, won the 
notice of pitcher Bob Feller, of the Cleve- 
land Indians, who managed the team. 

But Egan, too, heard of Groth, got 
him to Detroit after he left the Navy in 
mid-summer. Groth had already worked 
out briefly with the Cubs and Indians. 

Signed & Delivered. Egan gave 
him a three-day trial, won a “sky’s-the- 
limit” order from Tiger management to 
sign the rookie. Five days later, in Chi- 
cago, he had Groth’s name on a contract 
for a $30.000 cash bonus and $5,000 a 
year for three years. Just to clinch mat- 
ters, Egan threw in a new Pontiac. 

Egan, chief Tiger scout, is typical of 
the talent hunters on whom big league 
baseball depends for new material. He 
denies the charge that he invariably 
breaks down a prospect by driving a 
new automobile to the family home, 
blandly mentioning that he “might” leave 
it there if the boy signs with Detroit. 

Nevertheless, rival scouts have sleep- 
less nights when Egan whips out his 
fountain pen, gets on the trail of a sand- 
lot sensation. 

How to Pick Them. Egan, like all 
scouts, gets tips on players from every- 
where, haunts high school and semi-pro 
diamonds, keeps an eye on college ball. 

“T look first,” he says, “for natural 
ability, a good arm, speed, aptitude for 
the game, size and weight. Infielders must 
have good hands—not necessarily big 
ones, but hands that are agile and can 
pick up the ball gracefully. 

“I judge outfielders on the way they 
judge a fly, whether they can catch it 
gracefully and easily. Pitchers, of course, 
I judge on control, fast ball and curves, 
catchers on throwing, hitting and receiv- 
ing.” 

While size is important, it isn’t essen- 
tial. Some of the game’s best men have 
been small. Egan, however, is likely to 
turn anthropologist when scouting a 
youth. “I look at his family,” he explains, 
“to see if his mother, father or sisters 
and brothers are big or whether there 
were big men a’ few generations back. 
That way, you can learn whether the boy 
will grow.” 

A former pitcher, Egan thinks 
there’s one quality every prospect should 
have. “That,” he says, “is competitive 
spirit. Without it, no boy can make a ball 
player. With it, he’s got the stuff that will 
win games for vou.” 





Melbourne for °56 


In Rome last fortnight the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee (1) declined 
to cut the unwieldy list of Olympic 
events for the 1952 games at Helsinki, 
(2) left the question of German and Jap 
participation until next year, (3) picked 
a site for the Olympics in 1956. 

Leading American bidder for ’56 was 
Detroit, endorsed by Congress and Presi- 
dent Truman. But five others (Los An- 
geles, Philadelphia, Chicago, Minneapo- 
lis, San Francisco) tried for the plum, re- 
fused to unite behind the Michigan entry 
as the sole U.S. contender. 

Close Margin. Next day, when the 
balloting began, Detroit got only two 
votes; lost out to Melbourne, Australia, 
which won Olympic designation 21 to 20 
over Buenos Aires. Chosen for the 1956 
winter games: Cortina, Italy. 

U.S. leaders thought the Melbourne 
selection might result in a smaller-than- 
usual American Olympic contingent. Rea- 
son: Some college athletes may have to 
remain home because Australia’s South- 
ern Hemisphere summer coincides with 
U.S. fall and winter academic terms. 


Minor League Golf 


Major league golf—the kind that at- 
tracts the Hogans, Sneads and Mangrums 
—swings winter and summer over the 
biggest courses in the land. But it is con- 
fined, of necessity, to cities where clubs, 
newspapers and other sponsoring groups 
can guarantee purses of $15,000 and up, 
take the risks and stand the costs of 
staging a big-time show. 

Unhappily, this has left out smaller 
cities which would welcome tournaments 





in Groth. 


(SEE: Tiger Hunter) 
PATHFINDER 


Wide World 


Bloodshed in the Bleachers. 
Last week, with baseball in full 
swing, Brooklyn’s Red Cross chap- 
ter and New York Radio Station 
WMGM had issued their second 
annual manual on the Care and 
Protection of Dodger Fans. 

Although designed primarily 
to protect excitable Brooklyn resi- 
dents from their own exuberance, 
the manual had easy application 
for rooters anywhere. Excerpts: 
drops a_ third 
strike. Don’t jump up and down or 
flail the air wildly. You can fall 
over the seat in front of you and 
break an arm.” 

“Don’t share your feelings 
with your neighbor by pounding 
him on the back or head. He might 
be eating a frankfurter. Besides, he 
might hit back.” 

“Don’t eat and cheer at the 
same time. In the excitement, you 
could bite your thumb instead of a 


hot-dog.” 


“So someone 





as enthusiastically as their larger sisters. 
To this problem of more golf in more and 
smaller towns, George Schneiter, tourna- 
ment manager of the Professional Golfers 
Association, last week thought he had the 
answer. 

Training Course. Schneiter’s 
posal: More sectional tournaments for 
towns off the golfing routes. Players 
would be local and regional pros and 
amateurs who'd get experience, eventually 
graduate to the big-time. Says Schneiter: 
“All it will take is to educate smaller 
towns to the fact that they can have fine 
tournaments without the top-name stars.” 

Meanwhile, Schneiter had good news 
for at least seven communities off the 
beaten golf trail. Next fall, while the na- 
tion’s 10 top golfers are in Britain for 
Ryder Cup matches, the others will play 
in interim opens from Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, to Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


pro- 
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THE FIELD 


Stevens shotguns are the world’s greatest gun values because they offer 
you top dependability, p/us fine gun features at lowest cost. See these models 
— check their outstanding features. Then you'll know why tens of thousands 
of shooters pick Stevens shotguns for “First in the Field’? VALUE. 


Write for free catalog. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION e Firearms Division ¢ Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


STEVENS MODEL 124 


12 Gauge, 3-shot Repeating Shotgun. Solid 
frame, side ejection. Tubular magazine. Fea- 
tures a new efficient, simple to operate cross 
bolt action. Handsome, durable Tenite stock 
and fore-end. A new design —a sensational 
new value. 


STEVENS MODEL 59 


Bolt Action, Tubular Magazine .410 gauge 
Repeating Shotgun. 5-shot (3 inch shells), 6- 
shot (2% inch shells). A lightweight, well- 
balanced gun, attractively priced. 


STEVENS MODEL 530 


Double Barrel Shotgun. 12, 16, 20 and .410 
gauges. Hammerless . . . unbreakable coil 
springs . . . forged steel barrels . . . matted rib. 
Stock and fore-end of American walnut. Top 
“double” gun value. 


Model 311 — same specifications but with 
a and fore-end of beautiful, service-proven 
enite. 





STEVENS MODEL 124 


STEVENS MODEL 258 


STEVENS MODEL 107 


Single Barrel Shotgun. 12, 16, 20 and .410 

gauges. Hammer style . . . automatic ejector 
. . takedown . . . case hardened frame. Wal- 

nut stock and fore-end. High in value — low 

in price. 

Model 94 — same specifications but with 

— and fore-end of beautiful, service-proven 
enite. 


STEVENS MODEL 22-410 


Over-and-Under Rifle and Shotgun. Upper 
barrel shoots .22 long rifie; .22 long or .22 
short cartridges. Under barrel — .410 shot 
shells — 214 inch or 3 inch. One of the most 
popular, practical guns ever built. 


STEVENS MODEL 258 

Bolt Action, Clip Magazine, 20-gauge Re- 
peating Shotgun. 3-shot — one in chamber, 
two in detachable clip. A durable, dependable, 
Stevens value. 


SS AVAGE © 
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Defense 


Ed Saw Red 


In stiff, military language the U.S. 
Army apologized to Soviet officials in 
Vienna, last week, for the actions of a 
19-year-old New York private, Edward 
Touhey. Touhey’s offense: getting out of 
a psychiatric ward, beating up seven (7) 
Red army officers. 


Chinese Front—U. S. A. 


The war in China was raging on U.S. 
doorsteps last week. American public 
opinion, which could demand or refuse 
aid to the Nationalist government, was as 
important to Communist army battle 
plans as any stone and mortar fortress in 
their path. 

And, along with Mao Tse-tung’s 
front line Red troops, the rear-area, ideo- 
logical-support line of U.S. political left- 
ists felt flushed with victory. To needle a 
colleague plugging for aid to the Na- 
tionalists, New York’s American Labor 
Party Congressman Vito Marcantonio 
summed up the two-front successes as few 
dared—or would have cared to—‘“You’ve 
fought a good fight,” he said, “but it’s too 
late now. Don’t make any mistake. We’ve 
got China now, and we're going to get 
India too.” 

From anyone with a record less 
ruddy in hue than Marcantonio’s the re- 
mark might have seemed merely face- 
tious* or unimportant. 

The Communist Party in America, 
however, was letting no premature assur- 
ance of Nationalist defeat weaken its 
“Stop China Aid” program. They had 
fought long and hard for a China 
stripped of American influence. Three 
years ago the present party leader, Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, had given China a clear 
place on the party-line. “The war in 
China,” he wrote in the Daily Worker, is 
“the key of all problems on the interna- 
tional front.” 

Disguise. It was the key to much 
on the party’s other fronts too. To erase 
the Red label as much as possible from 
anti-Nationalist efforts, official Commu- 
nist Party instructions in March directed 
comrades to receive their action instruc- 
tions from the Committee for a Demo- 
cratic Far Eastern Policy in New York. 

~ The entire public was also welcome 
to receive their instructions there. To the 
committee’s offices on West 42nd St. and 
to its cable address “CODEMFEP” went 
many an earnest inquiry from Americans 
who felt that any regime in China would 
be better than the Kuomintang, with its 
reported corruption. 

Upon call, CODEMFEP was ready 
to supply speakers from its 25-member 
speakers’ bureau and it was keeping at 
least one speaker on the road at all times. 


*Marcantonio himself felt far from facetious 
about the matter later when. after a snapped de- 
nial, he threatened court action against “‘any one 
who prints. that.” 
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To 6,000 persons went the committee’s 
monthly magazine, Far East Spotlight, 
and its battle cry, “The Chinese people 
are defeating the American reactionaries. 
So can we!” 

Particular targets for CODEMFEP 
speakers and literature were women’s 
clubs. Said 56-year-old committee direc- 
tor Maud Russell, who backs her party- 
line stand with 26 years of experience as 
a YWCA worker in China: “We like to 
reach the grass roots with our messages 
. . . let them write the letters to Con- 
gress.” 

Pinned Down. Last fortnight, how- 
ever, the committee’s label was clear even 
to the most skeptical. It was given its 
place on the Attorney General’s list of 
subversive organizations. 

Despite that, however, even its bit- 
terest opponents would admit that 


CODEMFEP had served the Red cause 
well. Minnesota’s Republican Congress- 
man Walter Judd, veteran of 10 years as 
a medical missionary in China and a 
long-time advocate of China aid, summed 





Acme 


Marcantonio. Thumbs down on aid... 





... was an attitude Rep. Judd could eas- 
ily put his finger on. (SEE: China Front) 


up the committee with “Never have so 
few done their country so great a dis- 
service.” To committee speakers and 
technique he gave a lion’s share of the 
credit for shaping America’s “do-nothing” 
China policy. 

“In book reviews alone,” he said, 
“people from the committee had been so 
prompt about requesting reviewing jobs 
that not one anti-Communist book on 
China in the past two years has escaped 
widespread party-line criticism.” 

The committee’s members could do 
much more than just review other peo- 
ple’s opinions. They had a continually 
loud voice in stating their own. Edgar 
Snow, listed as a committee board mem- 
ber, had set a pattern in a magazine ar- 
ticle which argued that the Communists 
might as well take China because they 
would eventually break with Russia and 
be more troublesome to Soviet aims than 
if the Nationalists stayed in power. 

No Tito. The answer to that was 
quick to come. In a current issue of the 
liberal-labor weekly, The New Leader, 
David Julievich Dallin, one time political 
office holder in Russia and now, as an 
exile, writer and lecturer on communism, 
said “The fact is that Mao, supreme 
leader of Chinese communism was ap- 
pointed to his post eighteen years ago by 
Stalin. Not once has he criticized 
Russia’s . . . policies. . . . He has exe- 
cuted Russian purges within his own 
party. 

“If Mao were to proclaim his inde- 
pendence from Moscow, Manchuria 
would be detached from China instantly. 
Its main railways are already under Rus- 
sian control; Russian troops are stationed 
in two southern Manchurian ports; north 
Korea is a Soviet satellite. At the first 
sign of Chinese Titoism, the age-old 
dream of annexing Manchuria to the Rus- 
sian empire would become a temptation 
hard for Stalin to resist. .. . The State 
Department’s bright young men [should] 
study history more, and the writings of 
crypto-Communists less. . . .” 


How Many Guns? 
In the stockpile of World War II 


weapons lay much of America’s strength 
for arming Europe against possible ag- 
gression in a World War III. 

Testifying before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee last fortnight, De- 
fense Secretary Louis A. Johnson ex- 
plained why this was so. By charging At- 
lantic Pact nations only for recondition- 
ing the weapons—10%-15% of the pur- 
chase price of new ones—pact armaments 
could be sent abroad in “vastly” greater 
quantity than the suggested $1.3 billion 
arms-fund could possibly buy on the new- 
weapon market. 

The exact depth of the World War 
II weapons-pool, however, had not been 
revealed. Only the hints and generaliza- 
tions of pre-pact reports could slip past 
military censors. 

Flying Stock. Air Force figures, 
for instance, claimed 5,000 combat planes 
in storage, ready for action in a matter of 
weeks. About 2.000 were known to be 


PATHFINDER 
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USS mothball. Battleships like the lowa 
shrank in the weapons-pool. (SEE: Guns) 


B-29 superfortresses, counterparts of 
which form the present backbone of Rus- 
sia’s long-range bombing force. 

The Navy, too, was frank about its 
mothball fleet, but what it had would be 
of limited use to Europe. Of 1,846 ships 
in drydocks or shelled in plastic cocoons 
at Navy yards on both coasts, only 136 
are minelayers or minesweepers—re- 
ported to be the types most often re- 
quested by pact naval advisors. 

Dubious Dreadnoughts. Ships 
like the USS Iowa, latest of 15 battleships 
to be mothballed, are no longer prime 
factors in any naval planning and the 81 
aircraft carriers which have joined them 
in storage would need latest planes (none 
of which have been offered pact nations) 
to be really effective. 

More useful would be the 207 
stroyers, 215 destroyer escorts 
submarines now jammed _ into 
docks. 

Most significant of all, however, are 
the arms and munitions for Europe’s land 
army. These have formed the basis of 
pact-arms plans so far. 

Army spokesmen already had taken 
special pains to make that accounting se- 
cret. Past estimates, last week for in- 
stance, were given an official Pentagon 
stamp of “unreliable.” 

Vanished Armor. In some cases 
the term seemed fully justified. Tanks 
were an example. In the report of the 
Hoover Commission task force on na- 
tional security, chairman Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt had said: “Some 85,000 tanks were 
produced in this country during the re- 
cent war. Army statistics obtained .. . 
with some difficulty, indicated that about 
25,000 of these were on hand at the end 
of the war. The Army was able to account 
to the committee for only about 16,000 
[of the remainder].” 

Ammunition seemed just as hard to 
account for. Of 7 million tons reported 
on hand at war’s end, an unknown num- 
ber of tons had been emptied of powder 
—which, a Pentagon spokesman said. has 
been used for fertilizer. But the shells 
still show up on the storage lists. 
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Long before Christ came upon Z 
the earth, men were resorting to Y 
prayer for divine help. 

The people of Israel, we know, “¥ 
realized the power of prayer and § B/; 
prayed often in appeal for God's y, 
blessing or in gratitude for His p 
favors. Almost every one instinc- y y 
tively feels the need for prayer in time 
of danger and emergency. 

Many people, unfortunately, do not 
know how to pray propérly. Even the 
Apostles, watching as Jesus prayed, be- 
came conscious for the first time of the 
mighty power of a proper prayer. They 
could see on the Savior’s face as He 
prayed, the reflection of a great inner 
peace and refreshment. 

So they said to Jesus: “Lord, teach us 
to pray.” 

And Christ replied: “Pray thus... Our 
Father Who art in heaven, hallowed be 
Thy Name. 

“Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be 
done, on earth as it is in heaven. 

“Give us this day our daily bread. 

“And forgive us our debts as we also 
forgive our debtors. And lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 

The words of the “Lord’s Prayer” are 
enshrined, of course, in the hearts of 
Christians everywhere. And yet Christ, 
in giving us this most beautiful prayer of 
all, did not tell us to “Pray this.” He said: 
“Pray thus.” 

He meant that we must pray with the 
realization that God is truly our Father 

. that His Name is to be revered as no 
other ... that His Will is to be done here 
and hereafter... that we are to be truly 










sorry for our injustices to others, 
and forgive those who injure us 
...and that we are to avoid sin. 

People who question the value 
of prayer usually say they have 
tried it and “it didn’t work.” They 
mean by this, of course, that God 
did not grant the things for which 
they prayed. A better understanding of 
proper prayer would make clear to them 
that petition for God's favor is only one 
and that God does not 
grant every favor which we may want 
or think we need. 


Proper prayer is not merely a petition 


kind of prayer... 


for blessings, but also an expression of 
our love, our devotion and our gratitude 
to God...a declaration of our accept- 
ance of God as our Father...a submis- 
sion of our wishes and our will to the 


wishes and the Will of God. 


Every day... 
tongue...a mighty chorus of prayer 
rises from the hearts of Catholics to 
honor God — to implore His blessing — 
to pay Him grateful thanks. For the 
Church teaches...and Catholics know 
....that there is no power in the hands 
of men so great as the power of prayer. 


in every land and every 


The most famous collection of prayers 
known to history is the Book of Psalms 
... prayers in which God Himself teaches 
us clearly the dispositions with which we 
should pray. 


To help you in your prayers, we will 
send you a beautifully illustrated edition 
of the Book of Psalms free of charge. 
Write today and ask for your copy of 
Book of Psalms No. 11—P. 


SUPREME COUNCIL 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


Religious Information Bureau 


4422 LINDELL BLVD. 


ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 
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*“I know that dental plates 
that feel hot and sticky are 
a warning sign ...sol soak 
my plate in Polident to 
avoid Denture Breath.” 


Mrs. C. W. A., Dayton, Ohio 





When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles ... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
...soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 


cent a day to use. | 
\-\ = - 7 







NO BRUSHING ae 
Soak plate or bridge ; 
daily—fifteen minutes _- 
or more—in a fresh, 





cleansing solution of OH ON BN ong 
Polident and water. Cevaratond * 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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Koussevitzky’s Farewell 


On Oct. 10, 1924, a new, Russian-born 
conductor walked briskly across the stage 
of Symphony Hall in Boston to receive a 
rousing ovation of welcome. Twenty-five 
years later, on Apr. 30, 1949, the same 
conductor brought his baton down on the 
last chords of Beethoven’s Symphony No. 
9. As the sound died the audience was 
on its feet, cheering, whistling and stamp- 
ing. For this was Serge Koussevitzky’s 
final concert as conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. His quarter century 
marked one of the great epochs, not only 
in the history of his orchestra, but in that 
of American orchestral music. 

Autocratic and dictatorial in his con- 
ducting, Dr. Koussevitzky has made rabid 
enemies as well as worshippers. But not 
even his enemies would deny that his 25 
years in Boston have brought an incom- 
parable lustre to the American musical 
scene. His brilliant conducting has placed 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in the 
top position among America’s great sym- 
phonic organizations. 

Discoveries. More important, these 
were years during which the American 
composer (sadly neglected in 1924) 
found a sponsor, and, as a result, Ameri- 
can music received a new impetus. Of the 
almost 110 premieres Dr. Koussevitzky 
has given with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, more than 70% were by Ameri- 
can composers. He “discovered” men who 
today are recognized throughout the 
world. Among them: Aaron Copland, 
Walter Piston, Samuel Barber, William 
Schuman and Roy Harris. 

While passing on his baton to 
Charles Muench, who takes over the Bos- 
ton Symphony next season, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, at 74, is not retiring from musical 
activity. He will carry on each summer as 
director of the Berkshire Music Center 
(which he founded) and the artistic head 
of the Berkshire Music Festival (which 
he made world-famous) both at Tangle- 
wood, in Lenox, Mass. And he plans to 
make guest appearances with the Boston 
Symphony and other orchestras. 


Keep the Music 


Fort Wayne, Ind., used to hear sym- 
phonies only when an occasional big-city 
orchestra paid a visit. This irked local 
music lovers. And the money they paid to 
hear the out-of-town musicians went out 
of town. This irked local businessmen. 

So, five years ago, they got together 
on a plan to build a good, permanent 
symphonic orchestra of their own—and 
one that would not die of financial ane- 
mia. Gist of it was to insure that musi- 
cians would not find themselves jobless 
when each year’s concert season ended. 
Hence, city industrialists promised to em- 
ploy the musicians in plant jobs, even 
training them when necessary. 





The result was an orchestral staff of 
permanent residents—who spent their 
money where they earned it, in Fort 
Wayne. The plan has worked so well that 
members of big-city orchestras have ap- 
plied for jobs there, preferring year- 
round stability to part-time glamor. 

Money Problem. This spring. how- 
ever, the orchestra found itself $10,000 in 
the red. Most orchestras would have ap- 
pealed to wealthy patrons. The Fort 
Wayne Philharmonic turned to the 
people. 

Some of its fund-raising methods 
were conventional: admission bridge par- 
ties, fashion shows, dances, and recitals. 

But its prime money-maker was a 
big-time jackpot radio quiz called Keep 
the Music. Each Tuesday night at Fort 
Wayne’s largest movie house Igor Buke- 
toff—the nation’s youngest permanent 
symphony conductor in his first year at 
Fort Wayne—puts on a show that is 
broadcast locally by station WKJG. Con- 
testants are chosen from listeners who 
have completed and sent in the state- 
ment: “I want to Keep the Music of the 
Philharmonic because .. .” (Welcomed, 
though not required, are additional en- 
closures—in cash.) If a telephone con- 
testant fails on a musical question, the 
theater audience gets a chance. There is 
even an Indianan “Mystery Voice” for 
jack pot-guessers. 

Worth Winning. Prizes—donated 
by 147 merchants—include a 1949 Ford. 
two dresses a month for a year, 1,000 
chickens, a year’s supply of frankfurters, 
and a complete farm water system. 

By last fortnight the 13-week contest 
was half over and two jackpots—worth 
$12,500 and $3,152—had paid off, both 
the same night. Publicity had sold 80% 
of next season’s tickets the week they 
went on sale, and contributions were close 


to the $10,000 goal. 





Wide World 
Koussevitzky. After 25 years, the sym- 
phony ends. (SEE: Farewell) 
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Sooner or Later. Mrs. Myra Jones, 
Kennebunk, Me., caught the measles—at 
89... . Jack M. Burr, New York, paid 
$225 to square 16 parking tickets he had 
collected and ignored over the past three 
years. . . . The Navy lifted its tradition- 
al ban against women aboard warships at 
sea when it unintentionally invited three 
Congresswomen on an overnight cruise, 
couldn’t back out when they accepted. 
. . . City National Bank, Kansas City, 
provided left-handed checkbooks for its 
southpaw customers. 


Birds & Bees. When a non-bird-ex- 
pert stole Dr. George Senn’s 80 homing 
pigeons in Green Bay, Wis., they imme- 
diately flew back home. ... James W. 
Wright, Greenfield, Ind., reported his 
black Persian cat turned white from 
fright after a canary cage dropped on 
its head. . . . The Joseph, Ore., airport 
keeps a man on horseback busy driving 
deer off the grass between runways. 


sink. Last week he reported theft of the 
kitchen sink. . A New York labor 
arbitrator ruled a restaurateur couldn’t 
fire a waiter because he was writing a 
book about the customers. . . . William 
T. Womac, Stockton, Cal., who planned 
to celebrate his 82nd birthday by being 
married, was buried instead. . . . When 
Columbus, Ohio, policeman W. H. Adkins 
fired at a “prowler” through an open 
alley door in the pre-dawn darkness, he 
ruined a full length mirror. 


People. Gen. H. H. (Hap) Arnold, 
ret., wartime chief of the Army Air 
Forces, became a General of the Air 
Force instead of a General of the Army 
by special act of Congress. ... A fall in 
the bathtub forced conductor Arturo Tos- 
canini to delay a scheduled sailing for 
Italy. .. . Clare James, Miss America of 
1939, won a divorce from producer Wil- 
liam Girard, of Los Angeles, on a com- 
plaint that he sent her home to mother 
two weeks after the wedding. . . . Died: 
in Stamford, Conn., former U.S. Sen. 
Frederic C. Walcott. . . . Col. James V. 
Demarest, who spent more than $2.5 bil- 
lion as Army Quartermaster Corps pro- 
curement officer during the war, retired 
in Jersey City. . . . David Epstein, 76, 
Lithuania-born bellhop of Ocean Park, 


Cal., disclosed he had voluntarily con- 
tributed $300 to the Federal Treasury 
toward paying off his $1,700 share of the 
public debt, and hopes to pay it all... . 
Wide World photographer Edward Ford 


Notes off the Cuff. Ed Mather of 
Puyallup, Wash., reported to the Pierce 
County sheriff last fall that thieves took 
everything in his cabin but the kitchen 
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E smart—know the difference—if you want good- 
B looking, extra long-lasting metalware. Genuine 
Wheeling Ware is HAND DIPPED. That means it’s 
dipped in Wheeling’s special Dura-Zinc-Alloy after 
it’s made to coat every seam and crevice against 
corrosion. Tough and strong, genuine Wheeling 
Ware is the shining pride of any household. Every 
article is built strong to save you money. Better 
dealers have it. Look for the Red Label. 


1, 12-QUART PAIL. Ruggedly built. Swedged body and 
raised bottom. A long life pail. 


2. SPRINKLING CAN. Strong and rigid for hard garden 
service. Streamlined bail beaded for strength. 

3. SQUARE TUB. Originated by Wheeling. Holds more. 
Easier to handle. Stronger. Several sizes. 


4. GARBAGE CAN. Good-looking. Long-lasting. Raising 
bail straight locks cover in place. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY « WHEELING, W.VA. 
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Model for prizewinning Pop. 


won a spot in the 1949 “Great Pictures” 
competition, sponsored by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Book of the Year and Mis- 
souri School of Journalism, with an ap- 
pealing portrait of his daughter (above) 
captioned “Early September Morn.” 
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Health 


The Soggier Sex 


Men, the Association of American 
Physicians has learned, are wetter than 
women. 

Among reports presented at an asso- 
ciation meeting in Atlantic City was a 
study on human water-content, made by 
doctors at Goldwater Memorial Hospital 
and New York University College of 
Medicine. 

A group of 51 normal males, the re- 
port said, showed water-content averag- 
ing 53%; 31 typical women were about 
8% drier. Both sexes averaged far below 


, 


the commonly accepted average of 70%. 


Polio’s Underground 


One of the biggest unanswered ques- 
tions in the study of poliomyelitis is: 
How does it spread ? 

In the latest issue of the medical 
journal Archives of Pathology, a St. 
Louis doctor has suggested a_ possible 
answer: Polio is spread by one of the 
commonest of all animals—the mole. 

The doctor, L. E. Rector of Wash- 
ington University, approached the prob- 
lem by logic. If any single animal acts as 
host and carrier of the polio virus, he 
reasoned, it must: 

© © Be found almost everywhere. 

e © Be found oftener in rural than 
in urban areas, since polio outbreaks tend 
to start in the country. 

e @ Explain, by its habits, the sea- 
sonal nature of polio among humans. 

e @ Be so inconspicuous that victims 
don’t notice it, doctors overlook it. 

Made for the Part. The mole 


seemed to qualify perfectly. It is found in 
practically all non-Arctic areas. It lives 
most often in the country. Because it lives 
underground, it is inconspicuous, 

Moles live chiefly on earth worms. 
}ecause worms come close to the surface 
of the earth in spring and summer, so do 
moles. But in winter, both worm and 
mole live deeper down. And finally, there 
is the fact that people tend to play, lie, sit 
or work on the ground in summer. 

Task Foree. Missing from Dr. Rec- 
tor’s case against moles, of course, was 
the all-important evidence: that they ac- 
tually can contract and transmit polio. 
To get it, researchers caught 43 moles, 
put them in individual, dirt-filled cages. 

They were then infected with polio 
virus from a variety of sources, including 
mice, human polio victims and, eventu- 
ally, earth contaminated by other moles. 
Fifteen “control” moles were kept in 
similar environment but not infected. 

Epidemic. Of the 43 infected moles, 
only two survived. The others died, most 
of them after showing either of two main 
types of symptoms. Most striking—and 
commonest—was paralysis of the fore- 
legs. These moles lay on their backs and 
kept up a running motion with their hind 
legs for 24 to 36 hours before dying. 

Other moles simply lay “huddled 
up.” When prodded, they would walk, 
but could not keep their balance. A few 
suffered paralysis of the hind legs; and a 
small number died of “other causes” not 
connected with polio. Two of the control 
moles also died of other causes; none 
showed the polio symptoms. 

Warning. Dr. Rector does not re- 
gard his experiment as definite evidence 
that moles spread polio among humans— 
or even as final proof that they can 


spread it among themselves. Most impor- 
tant flaw: In all of the moles which pre- 
sumably died of polio, some significant 
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Answers. Prof. Van Dusen shows student Carlyn Jones a way out. (SEE: Problem?) 
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American Museum of Natural History 
Mole in burrow. Danger to the barefoot 
boy? (SEE: Polio’s Underground) 


symptoms of the. disease were missing. 

With typical medical caution, Dr. 
Rector merely advised further study and, 
meanwhile, that physicians “be alerted to 
the advisability of keeping this problem 
in mind... .” 


Got a Problem? 


The man who has mother-in-law 
trouble need no longer turn to John J. 
Anthony or the divorce court. The aging 
maiden lady need not despair of finding 
a husband. Today both can turn to two 
Northwestern University professors who 
have—so the university announced last 
week—worked out a formula for solving 
any “seemingly unsolvable” problem. 

Profs. Robert H. Seashore and A. C. 
Van Dusen, both psychologists, devised 
their formula to help adult students at 
Northwestern. Here’s how it works: 

The subject divides his sheet of pa- 
per into four columns. Over each column 
he writes a heading, as follows: 

Col. 1. As I see my situation: What 
is it I want to (know) (do)? 

Col. 2. What difficulties seem to be 
in the way? What advantages are there to 
work with? 

Col. 3. What can I do to get what I 
want? 

Col. 4. If I do it, what may be the 
results? 

When the subject has written these 
down and filled in the answers, say the 
professors, his problem is 50% solved. 

Wing-and-Prayer. As a sample, 
Prof. Van Dusen cited a man with a 
mother-in-law problem. Under col. 1 
(What is it I want?) the man writes: 
“Have mother-in-law live outside my 
home.” 

Under col. 2 (difficulties) he writes, 
for a starter: “Housing shortage.” Also 
under col. 2 (advantages) he writes: “I 
know M.-in-L.’s psychology fairly well.” 

And so on. Altogether, he makes 21 
entries before he comes up with the an- 
swer (in col. 3): “Build small wing on 
my house for M.-in-L.” All he has left to 
do then is (1) break the news to M.-in-L., 
and (2) build the wing. 
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WICHIGAN - WISCONSIN - MINNESOTA 


welcome you for a grand vacation 


Photos Courtesy of 
Michigon Tourist Council 
Wisconsin Conservation Dept. 
Minnesota Division of Publicity 


The three states at the head of the Great 
Lakes offer a variety of vacations. There’s an 
abundance of sailing, swimming, and fishing. 
There are hundreds of places to camp—com- 


fortable hotels and lodges—and some of the 


finest resorts in America. 

Plan your trip now to this. wieder 
vacationland. You tell us where you want to go 
—and the kind of vacation you desire. We'll 
see that you will get all the necessary informa- 
tion. 

Remember, this is a free service for 
Pathfinder readers. 
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Patented filters in Medico pipes stop flakes 
and slugs... absorb juices ... reduce tongue 
bite. Smoke goes round and round 66 
times... and it comes out clean... cool 
MEDICO V. F. Q. (VERY FINE QUALITY) 
Rich-grain imported briar Pipes. Wide 5 
variety of shapes. With 10 filters.... 
Frank Medico Standard Pipes ....... 51 


Frank Medico Cigarette Holders ‘1 & $2 










FILTERED SMOKING 


S. M. FRANK & CO., INC., Sth AVE., N. Y. 22 





OTTAWA Buzz Master 


A faster brush cutter and 
wood sawing machine. Pro- 
pels itself while cutting 
saplings and brush.7 H-P motor. Many euttenae. 
exclusive features. Available attachments: sick 
bar, rotary tiller, sprayer, air compressor, snow plow 
pulley for belt work. Thousands in use, FREE booklet. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-964 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 


“YOU CAN'T BEAT HAMMOND'S 
“75” DUST FOR VEGETABLES” 


ROTENONE 


as Gardeners Like It Best* 


Produce Gardeners, who can't afford to take 
chances, know there is no insecticide like 
Rotenone. Nothing gets insects more quickly ; 
nothing more safe to use. And Rotenone is at 
its best in Hammond's Stabilized ‘‘75"’ 

It is the trustworthy insecticide of thousands 
of Produce Gardeners. Packed in handy sifter- 
top cans, Stabilized ‘‘75'’ Dust helps you get 
bigger better yields. Low Cost. 1 Ib. can 50¢, 
5 lb. bag $2. At hardware, seed and drug stores 
or direct. Write for free Insect Control book- 
let. Hammond Paint & Chemical Co., 2116-59 
Ferry St., Beacon, N. Y.. Send today. 


No better insecticide for vegetables at any price 


HAMMOND '’S Stabilized 


75” DUST 


@=s LASTS LONGER = 
*Only Hammond's Rotenone is Stabilized 
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MEDICO 


Movies 


Safe in the Fold 


Last fortnight at their annual con- 
vention in Washington the Daughters of 
the American Revolution spoke their 
minds on everything from world govern- 
ment to how to save the redwood trees. 
Mostly they criticized, but for Hollywood 
they had a dignified slap on the back. 

Based on reports sent in from eagle- 
eyed Daughters all over the country, the 
organization officially decided Hollywood 
movies, far from being Red-influenced, 
were not even pale pink: “. . . in not a 
single report was communism reported as 
having been noted in a picture.” 


Back to the Vaults 


Swedish-born Viveca Lindfors, who 
confesses she hates her Hollywood-made 
movies, can now show moviegoers the 
only film she claims to be proud of, 
Night Unto Night (Warner Bros.). 

Held in the studio’s vaults for two 
years, the film is about the tortured love 
affair between an epileptic scientist 
(Ronald Reagan) and a war widow (Miss 
Lindfors) who is- haunted by her hus- 
band’s memory. 

The acting is acceptable and Miss 
Lindfors is extremely handsome. But the 
plot is so full of murky motivations and 
unintelligible flights of philosophy it’s 
hard to see why Miss Lindfors rated this 
film so highly—or why Warner Bros. de- 
cided to dig it out at all. 


Situations Wanted 


When 20th Century-Fox announced 
it would make a follow-up film for its de- 
lightful 1948 comedy, Sitting Pretty, the 
new movie was awaited with mixed feel- 
ings. The pessimists won’t be disap- 
pointed. 

Mr. Belvedere Goes to College 


has neither the spontaneous gaiety nor 


the really funny situations that made the 
first film such a hit. It does have Clifton 
Webb, though, as the sophisticated, cer- 
tified genius, Lynn Belvedere. And with 
the same style, elegance and wisdom that 
made him the master of baby-sitting, 
Webb conquers the campus. 

The story takes up where Sitting 
Pretty left off. To collect a $10,000 prize 
for the novel he wrote in the earlier 
movie, Belvedere must become a college 
graduate. He crams a four-year course 
into one year, and takes in his stride 
freshman hazing, an ill-mannered group 
of sorority sisters, and a limp romance be- 
tween Shirley Temple and Tom Drake. 

Whether he’s sporting a freshman 
beanie or winning the college pole-vault- 
ing championship, Belvedere remains the 
epitome of good taste and great wisdom— 
and one of the freshest characters to hit 
the screen in many years. 

But it’s foolish for 20th Century-Fox 
to think that even as great a genius as 
Belvedere can carry a movie single- 
handed. He needs a showcase of smart 
situations and dialogue. His creators let 
him down badly in college. 


Glamor for Middle-Age 


After a 10-year career separation, 
Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers are a 
team once more in The Barkleys of 
Broadway (M-G-M). Two questions 
arise. Is their dancing as lively as it used 
to be? Was it ever as spectacular as most 
moviegoers remember it? 

Certainly the new film is weak in 
what used to be one of the strengths of 
the old Astaire-Rogers films. The songs 
are commonplace. The only first-rate 
item is the old Gershwin favorite You 
Can’t Take That Away From Me, which 
Fred sang in Shall We Dance (1937). 


But if Astaire and Rogers are a 


trifle slower than they used to be, they { 


are still the best musical comedy team 
Hollywood has produced, and their new 
movie is brighter and better than almost 
anything else around. 

The plot is a little less substantial 
than marshmallow whip, but the produc- 





Belvedere & fellow students. He adds dignity even to a beanie. (SEE: Situations) 
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Rogers & Astaire. Still the best in the 
business. (SEE: Glamor for Middle-Age) 


ers have seen to it that the misunder- 
standings are satiric rather than soggy. 
Astaire and Rogers play a pair of big- 
league Broadway stars who split up, 
temporarily, because the female half in- 
sists on a fling at straight dramatics. 
This circumstance, of course, will remind 
movie fans that Miss Rogers was never 
satisfied to be just Astaire’s dancing part- 
ner, and went dramatic with such success 
that she won an Academy Award for 
Kitty Foyle. 

The co-stars handle this filmy non- 
sense with a grace and good humor that 
makes The Barkleys a really rewarding 
entertainment. In a day when Hollywood 
seems to feel that a girl in a bathing suit 
is all you need for a colossal musical, it 
is good to see Astaire and Rogers demon- 
strating that there is no real substitute 
for skill and polish. 

They clown as expertly as they 
dance, which is saying a good deal. Be- 
sides, in their first joint appearance in 
Technicolor, they look young enough to 
make many an adult moviegoer of the 
*30s feel that the past ten years have not 
been so calamitous after all. 


Still Worth Seeing 


Bride of Vengeance (Paulette 
Goddard, John Lund, Macdonald Carey). 
An ultra-romantic, tongue-in-cheek study 
of the poisonous Borgia family that’s 
lively and surprisingly well-acted. 

Adventure in Baltimore (Shirley 
Temple, Robert Young, John Agar). An 
unusually pleasant little film, wholesome 
enough for the whole family. 

Little Women (June Allyson, Janet 
Leigh, Elizabeth Taylor, Margaret 
O’Brien). Even indifferently reproduced, 
Louisa May Alcott’s novel retains charm 
and vitality. 
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A happy puppy ? Nothing to it — 
Sergeants shows you how to do it! 


For every minute of care, he’ll repay you in hours of devotion! And 
it’s so easy to give him the care he deserves. Safe and quick-acting 
Sergeant’s Dog Care Products help you do it. There’s one for almost 
every common trouble. Each product is the result of scientific research 
and careful veterinary testing. They are founded upon a love of dogs 
and an understanding of their needs that has made Sergeant’s the 
leader in this field for 74 years. Following are items to keep on hand. 
You can get them at drug or pet store. 

FOR WORMS which infest nearly all puppies and most grown dogs, and which 


may prove fatal . . . Sergeant’s SURE SHOT* Capsules for large dogs — Puppy 
Capsules for pups and dogs under ten pounds. 


DISEASE-CARRYING TICKS are killed quickly and surely by Sergeant’s Tick Killer. 


FOR FLEAS—Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA* Soap for the bath—Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA 
Powder dusted on regularly between baths. Both kill and repel fleas. 





FREE: Expert advice on how to feed, train and care for 
your dog. Ask for your copy of Sergeant's Dog Book at 
drug or pet store. Or write Sergeant's, Richmond 20, Va. 


Sergeants DOG CARE PRODUCTS 


How to give 


QUICK 


REST 


to tired eyes 





Just put two drops of soothing 
Murine in each eye. Instantly they 
feel rested, refreshed! Murine, a 
scientific blend of seven ingredi- 
ents, cleanses youreyesquickly, yet 
as gently as a tear. Economical, 
easy to use. Get Murine today—use 
it whenever your eyes feel tired. 


MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES 


* @Polk Miller Products Corporation, 








MULCHIFY 
CLIPPING: 


AS YOU MOW! 


ROTARY SCYTHE 






WHIZ!... 
nd the whirling blades 
a ng ies groom 








your lawn to rug-smoo 
tion... pulverize weeds to prevent 
re ing. Suction-Action lifts 
grase for even mowing. ..m 
ifies clippi elimin- 

ates raking. 17 yearsa 


favorite for safe, sim 
low cost ration. 
your irlwind dealer 


Inc., Milwaukee 12, 
Wisconsin, Dept. P-59a. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF TORO | [HY [da 

MFG. CORPORATION 
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**Great American”’ 
Pennsylvania’s 





When you sharpen lawn mowers, 
you get to really know ’em. 


I always say, “‘You can’t beat 
a Pennsylvania for good grass 
cutting and long life.’”” When 
you sharpen ’em, they stay 
sharp. True ’em up and they 
stay trued up. 

Pennsylvania makes the 
Pennsylvania Jr., Great Amer- 
ican, Meteor, Penna-lawn and 
two power mowers. And they 
make a Trimmer and Edger 
that’s a real work saver. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


QUALITY LAWN MOWERS SINCE 1877 
PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER DIVISION 
———eee AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 

Camden, N. J. ¢ Bridgeport, Conn. 


CUTICURA RESULTS 
OFTEN AMAZING / 


Pimples, rashes* start to clear up in just 7 days 
You too may be amazed the prompt way Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment speed out blackheads, help 


relieve pimples,* externally caused. Fragrant, 
scientifically medicated. 70 years’ success. Buy today. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security: in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c 
and 50c at druggists. ... If your druggist hasn't it, 
don't waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. © I.P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4902-E, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


BRONCHIAL ASTHMA, SINUS. 
ITUS, HAY-FEVER SUFFERERS 


Write for FREE BOOKLET 


“Breathe Pine Air tn Your Home 





Learn 


por deep 

inte the upper respiratory passages, con- 
tacting inflamed membranes, encouraging 
mature in its mission of relief and 
ree 2 Used by thousands since 
1881. Sold on MONEY-BACK guar. 
antes, © 2 for sage clea 
Shackelton Inhaler ranse 

jon Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


SHACKELTON INHALER 
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Radio-TV 





Howdy Doody-opia? 


Is television injurious to the eyes? 
Dr. Max H. Weinberg, a Pittsburgh nerve 
specialist, thinks it might become a na- 
tional hazard. Writing in the Pennsyl- 
vania Medical Journal, Dr. Weinberg 
says: “Recently [I] had occasion to see 
television. . . . The machine was placed 
in a very small room and several young 
people were crowded in watching the 
performance for an hour and a half. 





Prizes Unlimited 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission felt a little like a Solomon at the 
bar last week. The question it had to 
resolve was whether or not radio and tele- 
vision quiz-and-giveaway shows were le- 
gal. 

Public reaction seemed fairly evenly 
split. A Grand Rapids, Mich., housewife 
and mother wrote to the commissioners 
begging them to leave the giveaways 
alone: they were keeping her husband 
home from the saloon. Other letter writers 
called the programs “educational,” “a 
plague,” “very beneficial,” “frauds.” 





WOIC-Washington 


Eye strain? Kiddies* enraptured with TV need adult supervision. (SEE: Howdy) 


There is no doubt . . . that this is rather 
harmful to the eyes, and sooner or later 
many people are bound to pay a dear 
price for it.” 

But Dr. Weinberg doesn’t think a 
bleary-eyed nation is inevitable. If certain 
“precautionary hygienic steps” are taken, 
TV viewers should not suffer. 

Spectator Sanity. Dr. Weinberg 
suggests a professional medical commit- 
tee be set up to determine what distances 
are safe for viewing and how long a per- 
son can watch a continuous performance 
on TV without damaging his eyes. The 
committee should also list eye conditions 
which “may be aggravated greatly by 
this new form of entertainment.” 

Many eye specialists agree eye fa- 
tigue will show up in long periods of 
looking at television, but that there is 
usually no lasting effect. They warn, 
however, that parents should be careful 
of children’s viewing habits. The young- 
sters are likely to continue watching after 
their eyes have grown tired and they tend 
to creep up too close to the screen. 


*Second graders of Chevy Chase (Md.) Ele- 
mentary School; teacher Mrs. Nell Pogue; 
parent Mrs. Charles Orme. 


The FCC had planned to announce 
a decision on giveaways early in 1949. 
Obviously, whichever way it decided, it 
would offend several million people. This 
probably was one reason why, as of last 
fortnight, the commissioners were still 
keeping silent. Another possible reason 
was the hope that the quiz craze might 
die of its own accord. 

Instead, the giveaways were growing 
bigger, noisier and more numerous. Last 
week their fans could choose from more 
than 40 radio and television network 
shows. Recent prizes included an ele- 
phant, a trip to the North Pole and a 14- 
carat gold-plated lawnmower. 

$50,000 Up. And jackpots were 
still mounting. For identifying the “Phan- 
tom Voice,” for instance, the winner of 
Sing It Again (CBS) would be guaran- 
teed a minimum of $25,000 in merchan- 
dise, and for answering a question about 
the “Phantom” $25,000 more in cash. 
NBC, which had once pooh-poohed give- 
aways, was planning a super prize show 
to start in early summer and to top, prize- 
wise anything heard on the air. 

But even NBC’s promise was dwarfed 
by the plans for a Texas-sized giveaway in 
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Dallas, to be held this summer in the 
Cotton Bowl. Estimated total value of 
prizes: $1 million. 


Radio Income 


For talented young people aiming at 
a career in radio, a U.S. Department of 
Labor survey laid out the cold cash facts 
last fortnight. The question: How much 
money do radio people make? The an- 
swers: 

One-fourth of radio actors made less 
than $900 during 1947, an equal number 
more than $9,100. 

Among singers, one quarter listed 
their earnings under $1,900, as many over 
$6,900. 

Staff announcers, with steadier work, 
made median salaries of $4,400. 

Sound effects men topped the me- 
dian earnings with $5,000. 


Your Own Station 


In the office of the Citizens Radio 
Corp. in Cleveland last week, radio en- 
gineer Al Gross thumbed through letters 
from all over the U.S. and “almost every 
country in the world, except the USSR.” 
The reason was the Federal Communica- 
tion Commission’s announcement author- 
izing the Citizens Radio Service, a system 
of person-to-person radio, like the Army’s 
walkie-talkie but simplified for civilian 
use. After June 1, any citizen 18 years or 
older will be able to get a license from 
the FCC to operate one. 

Citizens Radio Corp. expects to have 
sets on the market in late summer or 
early fall. These “transceivers” (trans- 
mitter-receivers) will be sold in shoulder- 
strap carrying cases. Their range will be 
about 31% to 5 miles in onen country, a 
few hundred feet to 2 miles in the city. 
One unit will cost about $125. 

Electric Nursemaid. Gross thinks 
transceivers will be most useful on farms 
and ranches, in industrial plants, and for 
construction crews and harbor traffic. 


They will also come in handy on golf 
courses, picnics, boat trips. A letter from 
one would-be buyer suggests still another 
use: as a mechanical baby-sitter while 
parents visit neighbors. 





Transceiver. The cost, $125, not includ- 
ing the pretty model. (SEE: Your Own) 
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NATIONAL FOOT HEALTH WEEK MAY 21-28 























(CANADA'S fear 
VACATION PROVINCE) 


You'll get a pleasant surprise when you visit Ontario—so much to 
do—so much to see—and at prices so reasonable thot your purse 


byrsts right out laughing. 
Why not take advantage of this situation? Enjoy a wonderful 


holiday, and save money. 
Ontario with its 400,000 square miles of great 
outdoors has everything to offer. Sun-swept | 


beaches...crystal-clear lakes...quiet streams... 
fishing, golf, tennis ... thousands of interesting 
spots to explore. Every member of the family 
will find a pastime to match his or her pleasure I 
in Ontario. 

Pilon now to get more for your money ...and 
join the fun in Ontario which you will really 
find to be - - “Canada's Vacation Pro- 

vince”. Write now for information. 











| Ontario Dept. of Travel and Publicity, £24, Parliament Bidgs., Toronto, Ontario. oe 
} Please send me free information about Ontario. | 
| exciting things to 1 
l Nome do in | 
! Address 
q 7 ee ae 2 oe ] 
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for only pennies of cost! 


Here's your own, personal, mo- 

ask for vodlaah al to go places ... at 
BLUE-JAY amazingly low cost! Smart- 
looking, smooth, comfortable, 

FOOT AIDS safe. So easy to ride anyone can 


learn in one lesson, So econom- 
ical owners report 90 miles and 
more per gallon. Takes the 
lace of your car, trolleys, 

-_ Ends parking prob- gg 
lems, traffic troubles. Gives. 
you quick, dependable 
transportation anywhere 
you want to go... to 
school, factory, shop, 
Sports events, out- 
ings. Thousands 

now in use. See 
dealer for a 
FREE ride. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
MOTOR COMPANY 

Department PA eS 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. a/ 


) 


and get quick, sure relief! 
RELIEVE CALLUSES. BLUE-JAY Callus Plas- 
ters relieve painful pressure, medication 
quickly helps remove callus. 
SOOTHE TIRED FEET. BLUE-JAY Foot Pow- 
der reduces perspiration and deodorizes, 
is soothing, cooling. 
RELIEVE BUNION PAIN, BLUE-JAY Protect- 
O-Pads for bunions are soft, cushioning, 
reduce pressure, friction. 
GET GREATER CORN RELIEF. BLUE-JAYCorn 
Plasters instantly relieve shoe pressure 
pain. Nupercaine*, exclusive with BLUE- 
JAY, curbs surface pain. Gentle medication ; 
loosens hard ‘‘core’’—you just lift it out . 


in a few days. Get BLUE-JAY Corn Plas- V y 
ene | ) 


HK) 
ters today —at drug counters everywhere. r) é/ . 
mse A+ 
, 4 £ | ) 2 A 


TET 


POWER RIDING FOR EVERYOWN 






/ 
/ 


*Reg. U. S Pat Off. Ciba’s Brand of Dibucaine 


“foot ailments, MAhO)3 
ANG 


see your chiropodist 
FOOT AIDS 










@ Brakes on both wheels @ 3-speed transmission 
© Big wheels, big tires @ Brilliant night lighting 
® Easy steering and handling 


DEALERS: Valuable franchises obtainable, Write today. 





| (BAUER & BLACK 


Division of The Kendall Company 
Chicago 16 
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False Teeth Wearers, 
Get EZO Cushions! 





EZO Is EASY to Use 


Place the amazing Ezo Dental Cushion on 
your plate, put it back in your mouth and 
learn what helpful relief Ezo Cushions 
give. Enjoy all foods . .. celery, toma- 
toes, meat, applies. Ezo Cushions help 
keep plate from rising, help relieve sore 
spots on gums, due to ill fitting dentures. 
Money Back if You're Not Satisfied 


Order Direct from Laboratory 

Send $1 for 20 EZO Lowers 

Send $1 for 16 EZO Uppers 
or Send $2 for Both 


EZO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept, 2138, Box 9306, Phila, 39, Pa. 


SUCH QUICK RELIEF SO SOOTHING FOR 


Sayman Salve used coast to coast for genera- 

tions. Proven prescription ingredients start 

relief on contact. Quickly soothes discomfort 

of Skin Irritations, Pimples, Rashes, Ecze- 

ma, Chafing, Ringworm and other externally 

eaused skin troubles. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Get 35c jar today. 





SETTNET = oe 


nd Granite Memorials 

ing . Overall size, height 30 
width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 
Satistaction guaranteed Free catalog. 






DAVID H. NUNN, 
Grand Junction 
Colo., Consultant, 


for 5 years serving 
the hard of hearing. 


FOR BETTER 
One of Sonotone’s 


700 Coast to Coast 


experts. 
&® SEE SONOTONE IN ‘PHONE BOOK 
OR WRITE SONOTONE, ELMSFORD, N.Y. 
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Bettmann Archive 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. Modern schol- 
ars recognize symptoms. (SEE: Puzzle) 


The Hawthorne Puzzle 


Nathaniel Hawthorne was born 100 
years too soon. Like many of his 20th 
century descendants, he could find noth- 
ing to believe in—neither God nor coun- 
try nor mankind, nor the fashionable 
ideas of his age, transcendentalism and 
abolition. Cynical and solitary, he lived 
and died without finding an ideology to 
hang on to. 

Now, recognizing this brother in de- 
spair, modern students of American lit- 
erature are reviving Hawthorne. Indica- 
tive of this trend is an excellent biogra- 
phy. Nathaniel Hawthorne, by Mark Van 
Doren (Sloane, New York: $3.50). 

It is excellent because it combines 
in honest, civilized prose a keen critique 
of Hawthorne’s works with the facts of 
his life. It is no made-to-order portrait 
of Hawthorne, and seems all the more 
authentic for this frank shortcoming. 
Even Hawthorne’s friends complained 
that they could not figure him out. 

Indoor Indolence. In Hawthorne’s 
life, the facts themselves are contradic- 
tory. He was born in Salem, Mass., in 
1804. His sea captain father died when 
Nathaniel was 4 and the boy was brought 
up in a womanly household. As a child 
he was beautiful, spoiled, and lazy. A 
foot injury was a good excuse for stay- 
ing indoors, reading or playing with cats. 

He disliked school and his principal 
gain from attending Bowdoin College 
seems to have been several lifelong 
friends, among them Franklin Pierce, 
who later became President. 

According to his own explanation he 


decided to become a writer because he 
could think of nothing else he wanted to 
do; yet he stuck to his decision with 
amazing tenacity. For the next 13 years 
he wrote, mostly tales and sketches, which 
brought him little fame and less money. 

Wedlock & Politics. In 1839, be- 
cause he wanted to marry and needed the 
money, he let his friends get him a job 
in the Boston Custom House. From then 
on Hawthorne divided his life between 
various political offices and writing. 

In 1850 he published The Scarlet 
Letter and the following year, The House 
of Seven Gables. These finally brought 
him fame, but Hawthorne had little re- 
spect for fame. Restless, disgruntled, he 
moved from house to house, town to town, 
and job to job; eventually, during 
Pierce’s administration, to Liverpool, 
England, as U.S. Consul. 

His last years spent in Concord were 
particularly wretched. He had always dis- 
liked other writers; now that he was 
famous they came to call. To avoid them, 
Hawthorne would retreat to the woods be- 
hind his house. 

Uneasy Honesty. In many ways 
his approach to life seems weak-kneed 
and complaining. At the same time one is 
struck by his. integrity. He sacrificed 
peace of mind rather than rationalize. 
He was a mocking critic of himself and 
his works. 

Hawthorne died in 1864. Among the 
mourners were Emerson, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Whittier and Lowell, five schol- 
arly, kindly men. They mourned Haw- 
thorne but they never understood what 
plagued him. This generation will. 


Roueche Roundup 


Anyone contemplating a trip to a 
duck farm, a monastery, a mink ranch, 
a Shaker village, an herb farm, or a cigar 
factory can save himself the trouble. Ber- 
ton Roueché, writing for The New 
Yorker, has already been there and he 
has described everything that he saw, felt, 
ate or heard. 

His New Yorker articles are collected 
in The Greener Grass (Harper, New 
York: $2.50). Thoroughly reported and 
skillfully written, they make more be- 
guiling reading than many a more pre- 
tentious book. 


Atomic Galahad 


A tea party was being given by Mrs. 
Wainwaring Peddy, Washington social 
leader, to celebrate the Chief of Staff's 
birthday. The high point was to be the 
cutting of a huge frosted cake, built in 
the shape of the Bikini atom bomb burst. 

But the cake never got cut, for young 
Daniel Upstead, a red-headed physicist 
from a little Maine college, squashed it 
with his fist. And then, for good measure. 
he smacked down a Pentagon major gen- 
eral who objected. 

Many such adventures, all equally 
dramatic and unlikely, involve the young 
scientist-hero of Merle Colby’s novel, 
The Big Secret (Viking, New York: $3). 
The plot is about a plot—in the nation’s 
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COLDWELI 


AWN MOWER 


For season after season of 
perfect mowing, get a Coldwell. They 
look better, mow better and last 
longer. Many styles both hand and 
power. See them in the stores. Write 
for literature. 


Coldwell Lawn Mower Division 


Coldwell-Philadelphia Lawn Mower Co., Inc. 
Newburgh, New York 


UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


You may qualify for one of the 
profitable positions now open 
in either PATHFINDER’s or 
FARM JOURNAL ’s subscrip- 


tion sales organization. You 


must have a car, but no experi- 


ence is necessary and there is 
nothing for you to buy. If you 
are chosen, you will be given 
personal, individual training in 
selling in towns or to farmers. 
Your application will be given 
immediate consideration. Write 
to: 


PATHFINDER 


Department KU-2, PATHFINDER Building, 
1323 “M” Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 








e K-R-O BIS-KITS are ready-made, 
easy to use; containing fortified red 
squill, they’re safer around livestock, 
pets, and poultry. K-R-O POWDER 
is 100% fortified red squill; economi- 
cal to use in badly infested areas 
when mixed with natural baits. BIS- 
KITS, 35c and $1.00; POWDER, 75c 
at drug, seed, and feed stores. Money- 
back guarantee. The K-R-O Company, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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capital a few years hence—to put all 
scientific discoveries under military secur- 
ity wraps. 

Young Upstead decided to break it 
up single-handed, despite the political 
power massed against him. The point of 
the book is well taken, and Merle Colby 
knows his Washington. However, no one 
would have to be told this is his first 
novel. It shows. 


Wine in the Making 


Vines in the Sun by Idwal Jones 
(Morrow, New York: $3.50) is a disap- 
pointing book about a fascinating sub- 
ject—the wine industry of California. 

The author flits from vineyard to 
vineyard, from anecdote to anecdote and 
from character to character in such a 
furious and heady manner that the reader 
never gets a clear picture of the industry 
as a whole or of its recent developments. 

Nonetheless some of the individual 
facets are interesting: 

e e Champagne will always be ex- 
pensive because of the care it needs. Each 
bottle must be turned and thumped by 
hand twice daily for three years. 

© @ California quail get so tipsy from 
eating fermented graves that they can be 
gathered by the bag full. 

e @ Real sherry, as it is made in 
Spain from yeast and grapes, was not 
made in California until about a year 
ago. Before then so-called domestic 
sherry was a concoction cooked for six 
months to give it an appearance and 
flavor somewhat like real sherry. 

@ @ One veteran wine taster, Almond 
Raleigh Morrow, has tasted a quarter of 
a billion dollars’ worth of wine in minute 
sips. . 
For the most part, however, the book 
is too repetitious and chaotic for real 
enjoyment. It rambles like a man too 
full of its subject matter. 





From Vines in the Sun, Morrow 


California industry. A storage cave in 


Napa County. (SEE: Wine) 








STAY DRY witn 
TOWER’S @ 


GARMENTS 


OILED OR RUBBER 
FOR MEN WHO 
WORK IN THE 

WET! 








WORKMEN 


who must have 
dependable wet OJLED 
weather protec-| <OWERS 
tion wear TOWER’S |} 

oiled or rubber) Agra 
garments styled 

to give roomy, 


comfortable dur- ignncy | 


able service. 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER PR 


A.J. TOWER CO 


24 SIMMONS ST., BOSTON 20, MASS 


OOTHACHE 7 


Quick relief with Dent's. Use Dent's Tooth Gum 
or Dent's Tooth Drops for cavity toothaches. 
Use Dent's Dental Poultice for pain or sore- 


“Since 1988” ness in gums or teeth. At all drug stores. 





BUNIONS 


DOCTOR’S FAST RELIEF 


You never tried anything so won- 
derful as Dr. Scholl's Bunion Re- 
ducer of soft rubber. Relief is im- 
mediate. Hides buige. Preserves sha 
enlargement. 75¢ each. Sold eve: 
at your dealer's, order by mail. Mention shoe size and 
width and if for Right or Left foot. Satisfaction guaran’ 


BR, 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago 18 





of shoe, helps reduce 
where. If not obtainable 


HOW TO INCREASE 
YOUR BUSINESS 


Mail order selling to the big 
| farm market is one sure way to 


| build sales . . . and profits. 


@ FARM JOURNAL gets results ... every 
month ... year after year. That's why 
you see the same classified advertisers 
consistently using FARM JOURNAL... the 
biggest farm magazine in the country. 


@ Yes, with 2,700,000 circulation— we're 
the biggest. And to reach the biggest 
farm audience—with your classified 
sales message requires only a small 
investment, 


Send now for complete information to: 
Classified Advertising Dept. Rm. 301 


FARM JOURNAL, INC. 


| 
| West Washington Square ¢ Phila. 5, Pa. 
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MORE “FUN 


FOR YOUR FUN FUNDS 











No vacation props needed. Just pile into the 
family car and come to North Carolina, where fun 
comes naturally. You'll like the friendly do-and- 
dress-as-you-please way of Tarheelia vacations. 
Come early and take your choice of inn, cottage, 
lodge or resort hotel while rates are lower. See 
cloud-cooled mountains burst into bloom from the 
East's highest peaks. 300 miles of coast, too, 
where every isle, dune, tidal river, fishing boat or 
pier says, “Don’t hurry—Fun is waiting.” For your 
free guides to most-for-the-money vacations, 


Mail Coupon Today. 


Yc 


WHERE NATURE MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


PRR OOS OSS SeS see eeeawea ns eeeeag 
: 0-6 Dept. of Conservation & Development 8 
§ Raleigh, North Carolina H 
: Please send me Pictorial Guide & color § 
5 booklet. H 
H I prefer [] Mountains [[] Seashore H 
: Nome....cccccccccccccccccccccccces H 
© APD es cccccnsnccccccssideccesoe ° 4 
SO TREE A 
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Bypaths 


Fact Fable 


Once upon a time a father took his 
small daughter to the city park to hear 
her first band concert. She seemed fas- 
cinated by the music and he was pleased, 
because he felt it was a good sign for her 
to show a real interest in such things. 
Actually, the little girl had watched noth- 
ing but the slide-trombone player. 

When they returned home she rushed 
to tell her mother, “Mommy, there was 
one man in the band who kept swallowing 
half of his horn!” 

Moral: Things are not always what 
they seem. 

—Chal Herry 


Dear DR¢ 


I&ve tried the hobbies you suggest 
From gardening to cooking@ 
My latest one you may have guessed34 
It&s typing without looking/ 
—Constance A. Jennings 
. e - 

A rocket specialist is making plans 
for a 30-mile ascent. At that height, he 
says, there’s only one thing left for him 
to do—’chute himself. 

s e a 

Since frozen foods came in, a popu- 
lar year-round dessert has been thaw- 
berry shortcake. 

. . e 

What the art of public debate seems 
to need these days is more plain facts 
and fewer statistics. 

. *. o 

It is said that the human mind can- 
not even imagine how long a time eternity 
is—but waiting for the main feature to 
start can give you a fair idea. 

+. 7 o 

Maybe prices are coming down to 
have a look at the country they were 
raised in. 
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“You can’t trust her—yesterday she said 
two-plus-two equals four.” 


Our tribute to the long-suffering 
Englishman, John Queue Public. 
‘ - 7 . 
As for filibusters, one opinion is that 
Senators should halve their say. 
. e se 
Truman’s enemies twit that he’s 
stumped the country several times before 
without ever leaving Washington. 
. * . 
Atlantic Pact countries will now have 
oceans of love between them. 
a _ * 
If another war comes, an important 
branch of the service will be Geiger coun- 
ter intelligence. 


Quips 

Congress is playing double or noth- 
ing with President Truman. They doubled 
his salary and have done nothing for him 
since.—W ashington Daily News. 

Knew your America: three times as 
many persons in the State of Georgia own 
automobiles as file state income-tax re- 
turns.—Hartford Courant. 

e s a 

It looks like Russia is ready to bury 

the hatchet. And pick up the double-bit 


axe.—Arkansas Gazette. 
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“__No, I don’t like it there! Move the table back over here!” 
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You can afford a dream kitchen-7ow/ 


Right start for a dream kitchen—48” twin-bowl 
Kitchenaider-Mullinaider Combination 
models). Drainboard of acid-resisting, porcelain 
enamel is sliding-removable. Laundry-deep (11”) 
second bowl. Swinging mixing-faucet and handy, 
flexible rinse spray. Sliding shelf for heavy items. 
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Down the drain the garbage goes! Mullin- 
aider electric garbage disposer is installed 
in cabinet. Safe, speedy, sanitary—built 
for long, trouble-free service. FREE home 
demonstration is yours for the asking. 
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It’s a glorious day in any home when 
a white-enameled steel Youngstown 
Kitchen is installed. 


One of the most wonderful thrills is 
the remarkable, low price—possible 
because Youngstown Kitchens are 
produced in volume, distributed 
nationally. 


Youngstown Kitchenaider cabinet 
sinks, base and wall cabinets, and 
accessories are precision-built by 
skilled workmen using the industry’s 
best facilities. These units speedily 
transform any kitchen—old home or 





ALLE LITE, 


new—into a modern kitchen without 
costly remodeling. Financing can be 
arranged through dealer or local bank. 
Don’t delay! You'll find Youngstown 
leadership makes it possible to own a 
dream kitchen now! 

See your Youngstown dealer. To learn 
his name, call Western Union by 
number and ask for Operator 25 (no 
charge), or send coupon. 

MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


WARREN, OHIO 
World's Largest Makers of Stee! Kitchens 
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| SEND COUPON TODAY! | 
Get this exciting booklet! Youngstown Kitchens 
20 pogne, featuring Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 
eautifu oungstown * 
| Kitchens in color. Full Dept. P-549, Warren, Ohio . 
details of Youngstown Please send me your Youngstown Kitchen booklet. | | 
units and SS enclose 10c in cash to cover cost of mailing. | 
ranging a new kitchen, 
7 Enclose 10c in cash. No 
stamps, please. sl | 
| : NAME (PLEASE PRINT) aes 
l I plan to build [] 
| | plan to remodel [] ADDRESS * = 
| 1 want free home a isteach FONE — 
| demonstration of 
| the Mullinaider [] GounTY~ _ STATE * | 
j 





NEW! COLDER COLD 


MADE POSSIBLE BY THE EXCLUSIVE Automatic Hold ‘Cold Control 


1 the 
Freezer and, at the same time, steady safe 


See this Food-Keeping Champion 
THE NEW DE LUXE-11 


This big, roomy Refrigerator-Freezer 
gives you over II cu. ft. of fast-freezing, 
safe food protection. It’s really big 
enough to meet every food-keeping need. 
Compactly designed to save kitchen 
space adjustable shelves, giant 
Humidrawers, roast-size Meat Keeper, 
plenty of tall bottle space. 

Also...a 9 cubic foot model... your 
Westinghouse retailer has both models 
on display now. 


EVERY HOUSE NEEDS A 


Westinghouse 


BiG, NEW SUPER-FREEZER 

freezes and stores, 

safely, 35 pounds 
of food or ice. 


Kenimet 


Gives you intense CoLpDER COLD in 
cold in the Main Food Compartment. . . 


automatically. No seasonal controls to 
turn, nothing to adjust regardless of temper- 


ature, humidity or climate. 


FREEZES FOODS QUICKLY 
KEEPS FROZEN FOODS SAFELY 
FREEZES ICE CUBES FASTER 
KEEPS ICE CREAM FIRM 

and, at the same time, gives 
Steady, Safe Cold FOR NORMAL FOOD-KEEPING 
Moist Cold TO KEEP VEGETABLES FRESHER 


CoLpER CoLp 
CoLpER COoLpb 
CoLpER CoLp 
CoLpER CoLp 


MODELS FROM 
7 CUBIC FEET 
TO 11 CUBIC FEET 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION «+ APPLIANCE DIVISION ¢ MANSFIELD « OHIO 


TUNE IN TED MALONE -.. EVERY DAY, MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY... ABC NETWORK 





